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Katie's § 
aties Secret. 
Poetry by Mrs. I. W. HACKELTON. Music by EDWARD AMBUHL. 


1. The sunlight is beau-ti-ful, mother, And sweetly the flowr’s bloom to- 


And birds in the branches of hawthorne, Are ¢a - ro-ling 
_ 
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e-ver 80 gay, And down by the rock in the meadow, 
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The rill rip-ples by witha song: And, mother, I, 
tr 
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too, have been singing, The mer-ri-est all the day long, 


¥ 





mother, I, too, have been singing, The mer-ri - est all the day long. 








2 
Last night I was weeping, dear mother, Last night I was weeping, dear mother, 
Last night I was weeping alone, But Willie came down by the gate, 
The world was so dark and so dreary, And whisper’d, “‘ Come out in the moonlight, 
My heart it grew heavy as stone, I’ve something to say to you, Kate.” 
I thought of the lonely and loveless— Oh! mother, to him I am dearer, 
All lonely and loveless was I, Than all in the wide world beside, 
I scarcely could tell why it was, mother, He told me so out in the moonlight, 
But oh! I was wishing to die. And call’d me his darling, his bride. 


4 


So now I will gather my roses, 
And twine in my long, braided hair, 
Then Willie will come in the evening, 
And smile when he sees me so fair, 
And out in the moonlight we'll wander, 
"Way down by the old hawthorne tree,— 
Oh, mother, I wonder if any 
Were ever so happy as we. 





THE INDIAN CONVERT. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


On the banks of the Pomeroon, not far from the river’s mouth, a 
little, unpretending chapel was built by a band of devoted mission- 
aries. It was as neat a chapel as could be found in the far wilds of 
the interior of British Guiana, Six or seven small estates, owned 
chiefly by creoles, were scattered about, and the Indians often came 
with their wild-wood offerings, and lingered for days about the place, 
sometimes stopping to hear the God’s man speak to them of Christ. 

It was a beautiful spot, and the young missionary who had been 
sent to this station, felt all the responsibility of the trust reposed in 
him. He would often on still, calm evenings, stand beneath the 
giant cotton trees that lifted their green boughs before his unpre- 
tending dwelling, and pray that God would give him one soul for his 
hire. At times great discouragement fell upon him as he saw the 
ignorance and sottish brutality of the natives by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

One evening he had wandered to the banks of the river. The red 
beams of the setting sun, poured into its dark depths, building a royal 
flame underneath, whose light struck out over the surface, extending 
to the forest of mangroves on the opposite side. Suddenly he heard 
wild and plaintive music—from a bend in the river a canoe shot, and 
rapidly approached that part of the shore where he stood. Fifteen 
or twenty savages sat within, listless and silent, The canoe was very 
large, and filled all along the centre with many curious things, the 
products of their rude skill, or samples of wild and luxuriant growth 
—and the men as they bent lazily to their paddles, sang at intervals 
a solemn, chant-like air. 

The missionary waited till they came ashore, and as was usual with 
him invited them to go to his house, offering a night’s shelter to the 
women and children. They assented with their accustomed grunt, 
and after partially unloading the canoe, followed him in Indian file. 
Most of them entered the rude apartment, which served often for a 
school as well as dwelling. 

The day following was the Sabbath. The missionary had finished 
the morning service, and now sat at the door of his humble home, 
weary and panting with the oppressive heat. He had noticed on the 
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previous night, that a young girl, apparently some eleven years old, 
kept her eyes fastened upon his face, and whenever he turned from 
the contemplation of the gorgeous scenes around, he encountered that 
same dusky face, with its large, bright, unearthly eyes gazing direct- 
ly towards him. The child was slightly clad, but her form was 
symmetry itself. She had, also, features of a finer mould than her 
swarthy companions, though the intelligence that cultivation gives, 
and that creates a beauty of its own in the plainest face was wanting. 

At last he called her to his side. She came gladly, and stood there 
with those strange beaming glances fastened upon him. He put the 
tangled hair from her forehead, and pleased with its fine proportions, 
smiled and patted her upon the head. She, poor thing, all unused 
to tenderness, crouched down like a pleased kitten, and purred much 
in the same way, only with a human sound. 

“Who are you, little one ?” he asked, in her own: soft, native 
tongue. 

** Wansheva,” she answered. ‘‘ Wansheva, the lone one.” 

*¢ And your father and mother ?” 

“They are gone to the great hunting grounds. An enemy took 
their lives with bows and arrows.” 

** Who takes care of you, my poor child ?” asked the missionary. 

“My uncle, the big chief—he with the pipe and the red blanket.” 

Looking round upon the swarthy groups, some lying at full length, 
like statues of bronze, prostrate upon the clay floor, some leaning 
against each other—the women indifferent and quiet—the men too 
lazy to crawl out of the sun, he noted the old chief whom Wansheva 
had called uncle. He was smoking, and his scarred face, all bedaub- 
ed with arnotto, glared savagely in “the noon-day heat. At that mo- 
ment the ill- featured savage scowled upon him, perhaps because he 
was talking too closely with Wansheva, who, ‘probably, they were 
keeping for some one of their tribe. ‘ Yet the large, luring eyes yearn- 
ed upward into the glad sparkle of his, and-the girl seemed perfectly 

happy thus to be standing by his side. 

“* Would you like to stay with me ?” he asked again in that sweet 
language, though very cautiously. 

“‘ Yes, yes,” she replied in eager accents—‘ to read—to learn—to 
be a Christian.” 

As she pronounced the last work, the old chief sprang to his feet. 
Every Indian, great and small, followed hisexample. His small eyes 
flashed with rage, as he turned a threatening front to the missionary. 

“Tt shall not be. The Arawaks want none of your Christianity. 
We worship as our fathers did—they have gone to the sun, and we 
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are going there. We listen to you, but your words never sink deep 
down—we will not allow them to. Wansheva is betrothed to a brave 
twenty moons older than she—and who will be chief when, I am gone. 
Wansheva is the handsomest of her tribe. The brave has right to 
three wives, and your Christianity allows only one. Wansheva shall 
never listen to you again. Once a missionary let words fall in her 
soft heart and made her believe in him you call Christ—but——,” 
and his teeth gleamed, his eye shot fire—‘‘ we took his blood.” 

No pen can describe the exultant ery with which the old man end- 
ed his speech. As for little Wansheva, she covered her face with her 
hands and wept bitterly—then by the chief’s command went round 
by the corner of the house and sat there, still weeping. 

The missionary calmed the tempest with a few kind words, and 
after that, although the child gave him glances which made his heart 
beat anew, yearning after her soul, as he felt that truly she was one 
of Christ’s little ones, yet in the presence of the old chief he dared 
not speak to her again. 

On the next day, the Indians having sold all their produce to the 
negroes, left the station—Wansheva lingering, last of all, and gazing 
fixedly upon the young missionary until she was angrily ordered to 
the canoe. 

The Sabbath with its dreamy quiet rolled round again, and the 
missionary stood in the sacred desk, laboring to enlighten and in- 
struct. 

Suddenly, with a stealthy tread, wrapping more tightly about her 
her much worn blanket, the lythe form of Wansheva glided in at the 
door of the little chapel, and sat down patiently upon a seat near the 
entrance. The preacher expressed his surprise by a start, by a brief 
look, and then addressed himself to his task. But glance whichever 
way he would, the large, soft eyes haunted him. At times, as he 
lifted his serene countenance full upon the singular child, he noticed 
that her lip quivered and her eyes were full of tears, He saw also 
that she held the old blanket tightly as if to conceal something, and 
wondered at her manner. But his surprise increased when as he sat 
down a low, faint murmur as of a single voice met his ear. Rising, 
he saw every head turned in the direction of the little Indian girl, 
who stood erect, and in the beautiful simplicity of unclouded belief 
told of her sweet faith in the Christ just preached. The wan look 
was gone. Living devotion glowed in the liquid eyes, painted the 
brown cheek, curved to beauty the full red lips.) She held her slight 
arms, bare to the shoulders, raised to their utmost extent. The 
blanket had fallen, disclosing severe bruises on the child’s neck, which 
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she now forgot to conceal. To many an eye the Indian girl brought 
tears, that day, and by her artless story softened many a savage: 
heart. She said she had prayed the Arawaks to bring her back to 
the good missionary, but they would not listen, only beat her cruelly, 
When the good day came, several of the tribe took their way to an- 
other part of the island. But she had gone down to the river-side, 
loosened one of the smallest and frailest canoes, and through peril 
and danger made her way to the station, that she might hear of 
Christ. She farther said she expected to be beaten, perhaps killed, 
but she could not help it. She had heard that men sometimes had 
died for their religion, and if God could only love her, and Christ 
love her, she too would like to die for her faith. 

The missionary held his handkerchief to his eyes. He was not 
ashamed to weep before this wonderful evidence of the power of true 
religion in the breast of a heathen child. 

In solemn quiet the congregation dispersed, leaving Wansheva with 
the missionary, who walked to his home with her. 

The negroes had gone to their several homes, and Wansheva sat at 
the door of the preacher’s house, while he listened within, amazed at 
the eloquence that fell from her lips in gem-like profusion. Suddenly 
she cried— 

‘¢ They are coming after me, my dear teacher,”—and for one brief 
moment terror stamped her features. Then crying out—‘* They 
shall not harm you,” she caught up her blanket and fled with the 
speed of an antelope in the direction of the shouting, yelling Indians. 
The missionary saw them from his hut. There were scores of them, 
all hideously painted, all panting for the life of one defenceless child. 
Every moment he expected to see the ruthless tomahawk descend, 
cleaving her brain, but God had ordered otherwise. They took her 
in their midst and led her to the canoe. 

Days passed. The Sabbath came round again, yet no Wansheva ; 
but her last visit had made some impression upon the ignorant na- 
tives. They were more orderly, more willing to hear the Gospel. 
Wansheva had fulfilled a part of her mission. 


One day the missionary sat in the cabin he had built, sad and down- 
cast. In his soul he said— 

‘¢ There is yet no fruit to my labors.” 

While musing, unquietly, a stout negro hurried to the missionary 
quarters, bearing long canes of sugar, sweet plantains as a gift to the 
teacher. , 

He was accompanied by several creoles who waited respectfully 
outside. : 
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‘* How is this, Mauve ?” asked the missionary, appearing among 
the latter. ‘John Miller tells me you are all afraid to pass old 
Benlain, on the river. What is the reason ? do you know such feel- 
ings are very foolish ?” 

‘Him haunted,” answered the person addressed. 

‘What do you mean by haunted ?” asked the young missionary, 
with unusual sternness, ‘“ How often have I triéd to impress upon 
you the folly of such conduct! Afraid of old Benlain—afraid of an 
old, ruined house! and so you neglected to do my errand, and the 
preacher will be there waiting. I’m ashamed of you.” 

“‘Can’t help it, massa, he’m haunted for sartin. Big John hisself 
darsn’t go. Such groans! oh! Lor’ a massy—he frighten we too 
bad !” ‘ 

“Here, big John—here, Mauve,” said the teacher, ‘ will you go to 
Benlain with me ? I’m not afraid. You can stay in the boats and 
I will take my lantern and meet the missionary. Come, will you take 
your minister there ?” 

After a few moments of hesitation the principal speaker exclaimed, 

‘We go anywhere for massa.” 

Soon equipped, the missionary entered the boat, and they silently 
rowed up the river. Benlain was a tall, imposing ruin, once the 
country house of an English grandee, who, in the sickly seasons, 
brought his family there from the sea board. Now he was dead with 
his stately wife and handsome daughters, and Benlain had for long 
years been deserted. It wasacastle-like place, and though falling by 
piece-meal under the attack of the ruthless wood-ants, who, diminu- 
tive creatures though they are, level strong buildings and mock at 
the skill of the architect, it still cast imposing shadows. Silently 
they rowed under the arches of the deep shade, when of a sudden the 
oars fell from big John’s broad hands, and his dusky face grew less 
bold as he cried out— Dar ! massa teacher—you hear dat ?” 

Again and @gain it broke the silence—a low. moan, sometimes 
shril!, sometimes faint, and always full of anguish: The creoles in 
their extreme fright had already backed from the edge of the river, 
and turned their boat up stream again. 

“This will not do,” said the missionary, who, although the sounds 
had startled him, was still convinced that the moans were human. 

‘“* But, mars’, we’m darsn’t go, deed, mars,” cried the foremost - 
creole, his teeth chattering, his cheeks in the full moonlight turning 
ashy—‘ dat’s none but evil spirits makes derma noises. Dey’ll give us 
all sorts o’ miseries—blind us and lame us—don’t make us go dar, 
massa.” 
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“T tell you turn your boat,” said the missionary, in a firm voice. 
“ You need none of you leave the boat—whatever danger there is I 
will dare alone. God is with me, and He will not bless me if I leave 
the helpless and the suffering to die.” 

Silently though full of fear, they obeyed him, and once more the 
boat moved steadily towards Benlaim By the time they drew near 
the landing, big Jéhn had recovered his courage, somewhat, and in- 
sisted upon accompanying the missionary. 

Through thick, rank grass that in some places appeared to be 
trampled down heavily, they found their way to the black entrance, 
and guided by the moans, went up the broken staircase. It crumbled 
beneath their tread, and hideous tarentulas, and reptiles venomous 
shrank in corners, while bats flitted above and around them. Through 
several rooms they hurried, still coming nearer the sound, and big 
John trembled and breathed heavily at each repetition of the hollow 
groan. 

“ Here it is, at last,” said the missionary, pointing to a door rude- 
ly fastened on the outside. ‘‘ Somebody has undoubtedly been left 
here to die. We will force the door—it is rotten—and Sy 

The door had fallen even as he spoke. A cry of horror escaped his 
lips, called forth by the sight that met his eyes, for stretched out 
upon the floor, bound securely by her arms, her limbs covered crush- 
ingly with heavy pieces of plank and timber, laid Wansheva, the 
little Indian®convert. Several bunches of fruit stood within arm’s 
reach, but they served only to tantalize her hunger. Water stood in 
a calaback, and a few charms, an Indian idol or two, were ranged 
about her head.. Many a bruise shone livid on her naked arms and 
breast, and the large, wild eyes that seemed to palpitate in the moon- 
lighted gloom, grew shining with a wondrous lustre as she met the 
pitying glance of the missionary. 

Not one word was uttered, but big John ripped up the fastenings, 
lifted the planks from the bruised flesh, and took@the apparently 
dying girl in his arms, moistened her lips with water, carried her 
carefully to the river, and when the stranger missionary had joined 
them, the boat flew like a bird over the water. 

Wansheva was laid upon the missionary’s own couch, and a good 
negress attended constantly to her want, sso that she gradually re- 
covered. When asked how she came to be where she was found, she 
replied— 

** Arawaks carried me. They told me down by the boat that they 
should kill me, and I say I not afraid to die. Then they ask me if 
I marry Latooka the Indian brave, and I said no ; he was no Chris- 
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tian. They held the knife over my head, but I shut my eyes not to 
see it, and pray to God to take my soul. They said they would burn 
me if I give not up my religion, and that made me cry, because you 
know it is terrible to be burned, but still I say no, no, no. Then 
they stamp on and beat me, and say, ‘Let us leave her to starve 
slow, that is the worse punishment,’ and they stop at Benlain and 
carried me up the stairs, and find a scorpion and put it on me—but 
God not let it bite me, so it crawled off. They took ropes and strong 
grass and beat me till I was strong no longer, and bound me to the 
floor, and tore down planks and piled them on me—but I prayed to 
God through it all, and though I did starve almost, and couldn’t 
reach anything—if seemed as if God would help me.” 

It was a pitiful story, told and listened to with many tears. All 
but holy in his sight seemed that suffering child to the missionary— 
surely where many would fail she had trusted wholly in her God 
He watched daily by the low couch of the brave little Christian, and 
found her on her recovery most efficient help to him in his arduous 
labors. Her people never appeared to claim her, probably they had 
left their island for some more remote locality. It was a delightful 
duty to educate this sweet, diligent convert, and the missionary un- 
dertook his task with zeal. 

Not many years ago there came back from the Pomeroon mission 
a man, browned by the Indian sun, and told to all the people the re- 
sults of his many years’ labors. And one who listened meekly.there, 
dark, and yet wondrous fuir, a woman of only twenty summers, lis- 
tened with dark eyes downcast and mantling cheek to the eloquent 
words of her missionary husband. 

It was Wansheva, now called Mary. 


MILLY’S GARDEN. 


BY F. I. BURGE SMITH, 


Ovz little pot of heath upon the ledge 

Of her high window, where the morning sun 
Can kiss it with his beauteous golden beams 
Before they touch upon the lower earth. 

Not such as wander amid gay parterres, 

And revel in profuse and plenteous gifts, 
Have most of blessing.—While these overlook 
God’s bounteous mercy, Milly's pot of heath 
Has power to lift her blue eyes up to heaven 
In gratitude and love to Him who sends 

Such glorious brightness to this stricken earth. 





“THERE REMAINETH A REST.” 


BY FANFAN. 


ALL about us are there weary, way-worn pilgrims, treading on 
their journey with loitering, heavy feet, and yearning wistfully for 
theend, Old, wrinkled, burdened pilgrims, bending ’neath the weight 
of their long, unbroken toil. Little, tender child-pilgrims, withered 
and aged by untimely cares and sorrows, stepping all too suddenly 
from the cradle out into the unmotherly mercies of a harsh world. 

Pilgrims too, there are, buoyant in outward aspect, vigorous in 
youth and beauty, following, apparently with alacritous step, at the 
beck of earthly pleasure. Watch them when the chase is over, and 
the coveted delight within their grasp. Worn and weary pilgrims 
all, yearning ever, yearning still! Do they hear no voice above 
them, calling in the sweet accents of a blended pity and love, 
“There remaineth a rest ?” 

Now and then the old and wrinkled catch the gentle words of 
promise, and look hopefully, trustfully away from present labor to a 
prospective rest. Often do the little, over-worked children stretch 
out tlir feeble, tired hands toward Him who lifteth them up to 
the bosom of His perfect rest. Falls the voice less tenderly upon 
the ear of the glad and buoyant, that they so seldom heed its tones ? 

** There remaineth a rest (only) for the people of God.” ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 


rest,” 
Earth hath no pillow of soothing, 
Save in the home of the blest: 
Save on the bosom of Jesus, 
Findeth our spirit no rest. 





Wuenk are Shakspeare’s imagination, Bacon’s learning, Galileo’s 
dream ? Where is the sweet fancy of Sidney, the airy spirit of 
Fletcher, and Milton’s thought severe? Methinks such things 
should not die and dissipate, when a hair can live for centuries, and 
a brick of Egypt will last three thousand years. I am content to 
believe that the mind of man survives (somehow or other) his clay. 
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ABBIE .LINDA. 


BY MRS. L. D. SHEARS. 


— 


My cousin Kate had bright black eyes, 
My cousin Mary blue, 

But Abbie Linda’s eyes—they were 
A shade between the two. 


She was not wild with joy like Kate, 
Nor e’en like Mary mild; 

And yet she was a frolicsome, 
Sweet, laughing, happy child. 


I'll ne’er forget her blushes, nor 
The pretty, modest way 

In which she stepped upon her throne— 
The honored Queen of May. 


A crown of choicest, sweetest flowers, 
Adorned her forehead fair, 

And pure, white rosebuds drooped within 
Her soft, brown, flowing hair. 


It was an era in my life 
That May-day and its Queen! 
For I was scarcely twenty-one, 
And Abbie not sixteen. 


I bowed in adoration deep 
Unto an earthly shrine; 

Yet dared not ask the maiden’s love— 
Ah, no, nor mention mine. 


Her beauty changed as time rolled on, 
Yet, changed but to increase : 

So changed my love, hut Abbie fled, 
And with her fled my peace. 


A serpent in the garb of man 
Made this fair girl his prey; 

Then left her in a foreign land 
To weep her life away. 


And thus she died alone, alone, 
Oh, God! that this should be! 
Yet must man bend unto thy will- 

Submit to thy decree. 


And now beside a lonely grave 
But one sad mourner weeps; 

Above him drooping willows wave, 
Beneath, a lost one sleeps. 





OUR INLAND SEAS. 


es 


BY REV. J. E. ROCKWELL, D.D, 


Near the close of the seventeenth century, the first vessel ever 
built above the Falls of Niagara, was launched under the auspices of 
the early French explorers and traders. Encouraged and aided by 
the adventurous Jesuit, Father Hennepin, whose name is fully iden- 
tified with the early history of this region, they set sail westward— 
through. Lake Erie, and after encountering many perils, reached the 
head of Lake Huron, from which point they again turned homeward 
with a rich cargo of furs, valued at 60,000 livres. But they were 
never heard of more, having probably foundered in one of those heavy 
gales which often sweep over these broad waters. Two hundred 
and twenty years ago, Raymbault pushing his way northward, 
reached the beautiful Falls of St. Marie. Thirty years later, a Catho- 
lic Missionary entered the magnificent waters of Lake Superior, and 
passing westward in his bark canoe, saw the splendid scenery of the 
“* Pictured Rocks,” and erecting a rude chapel, first taught the 
Indians the simple truths of the Christian faith. In the year 1671, 
a congress of Indian tribes was held at the Sault, where, meeting the 
veteran officers of the French army, they acknowledged their alle- 
giance to the king of France. 

There, by the banks of that beautiful river, whose waters were 
flashing by on their majestic path to the great ocean, a cross of cedar 
was erected, before which the stern soldiers and the zealous priests, 
of the Catholic faith, bowed in homage, while their solemn chaunt 
filled the air and mingled with the wild whispers of the forest and 
the loud dash of the waters. From this time, these scenes became 
the favored resort of the voyageurs, where they exchanged the pro- 
ducts of art and industry, for the furs which the Indians brought 
from their long hunting expeditions, and by which many a proud 
fortune has been built up. The gradual advance of civilization has 
somewhat modified the romance of travel upon these waters; and 
yet such pleasant historical memories and associations linger around 
these scenes, and Nature is still so wild and unsubdued, as ‘to make 
our Northern inland seas a favorite resort for the sportsman, the tour- 
ist, and the man of taste and leisure, in search of health and recre- 
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ation. The Indian, in his hurried retreat before the advancing wave 
of civilized life, still keeps a foothold here ; and in his rude wigwam 
and light canoe, furnishes a strange contrast to the comforts and lux- 
uries which the white man is gradually introducing to these wild and 
wonderful scenes. 

Such have been the improvements of the past few years, that one 
may now travel over these vast inland seas, which form her northern 
boundary, with little expense of toil or trouble. One hardly misses 
the comforts of home, as.he finds himself on one of these western 
steamers, which will have passed over almost two thousand miles of 
water before it shall again reach its own port. Its long and well © 
lighted saloons—its well spread tables—the music, mirth, and socia- 
bility, and pleasant society, make him forget, for the while, that he 
is hastening by vast wildernesses where the foot of man has seldom 
trod ; and passing on to scenes, where savage life.is yet struggling 
for a foothold. The tourist must go prepared for cold weather and 
rough traveling, especially if he intends to visit the mines whose pro- 
ducts form the great staple of this region. 

A day upon the stormy waters of Lake Huron, which will thorough- 
ly test his sea-going qualities, will prepare him to welcome the lovely 
island of Machinac, which is truly an “Isle of Beauty.” Here was 
once the great trading post for the Indians of the North-west ; it was, 
also, for many years, a station of the American Board of Missions. 
A beautiful eminence, overlooking the Lake and the Straits, is crowned 
with a Fort, which is still garrisoned by a company from our stand- 
ing army. The island abounds in natural curiosities, of which the 
most remarkable is thé Arched Rock, a sort of natural bridge, rising 
one hundred and fifty feet from the water. Near the centre of the 
island stands the Sugar Loaf, a conical rock one hundred feet in 
height, and having on one side a small cave, in which one can readily 
hide himself. 

The shores of this lovely retreat are washed with waters of trans- 
parent purity ; and when one has returned from a walk amid the 
forest, or along the dizzy heights which overlook the islands that lie 
about him in their soft and dream-like repose, he may sit upon the 
beach and hear the waters breaking in gentle murmurs at his feet, and 
breathe in an air which is of itself a luxury, awakening even the in- 
valid to new life, and to a hope of returning health. But we must 
not linger here. Passing northward, toward the St. Mary’s River, 
we enter the last of that wonderful range of islands which fill the 
Georgian Bay, and are said to be 15,000 in number. 

The scenery along this portion of the route is wild and beautiful. 
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The eastern shore is broken up into those lofty and abrupt elevations 
which indicate to the geologist, the presence of mineral wealth, and 
which, to the eye of the artist, form a series of pictures that well 
repay the visit thither. Occasionally the river expands into a broad 
lake, and then presses its way through a narrow and winding channel ; 
or is dotted with islands, which swell up from its peaceful bosom in’ 
countless numbers, and with every variety of size and shape. Here 
and there is the home of some hardy and enterprising settler, or an 
Indian village or encampment ; but most of the shore is yet crowned 
with ‘forests primeval,” which, to all human appearance, will for- 
ever remain unsubdued by the hand of the husbandman, and unap- 
propriated in the march of civilization. 

Passing onward, we reached the Sault St. Marie, a beautiful rapid 
down which the waters of Lake Superior take a leap of twenty feet, to 
reach the level of the river. Until a few years since, the transporta- 
tion of goods and passengers was carried on by a portage at this point, 
which made a demand for labor, and so built up a large and import- 
ant village. The first steamers which navigated the waters of Supe- 
rior, were drawn around these rapids upon temporary ways, and then 
launched again, and received their cargoes from the level below, by 
a short railroad leading from the St. Mary’s River. But all this has 
now given way to a magnificent system of locks, through which the 
largest class of vessels may pass ; and the village is now in a state of 
dilapidation, deriving its chief importance from the business of pack- 
ing fish. Amid the rapid waters of the Sault are several small islands, 
on some of which may be seen the rude lodge of the Indian, while 
his light canoe is skimming across the river, or ascending the boiling 
and eddying currents of the rapids. 

Leaving this attractive scene, we enter the highest and largest of 
the great chain of northern lakes, six hundred feet above the level of 
the ocean. A sail of eight or ten hours brings us to the Pictured 
Rocks—a vast palisade five or ten miles in extent, and rising perpen- 
dicularly from the water to the height of two or three hundred feet. 
The best approach to these Rocks is from the west. ' As the boat 
passes Grand Island these vast walls come into view, presenting at 
a distance the appearance of a well built and strongly fortified city. 
When this illusion vanishes, as we come nearer the shore, the beau- 
ties of these singular bluffs appear every moment more distinct and 
positive. The peculiar features of the scene are the remarkable 
colorings which have been impressed by the rock,—the strange and 
fantastic shapes into which they have been wrought by the action of 
the water. From this latter peculiarity, the Rocks received the name 
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of “Les Pastails” from the early French navigators. And it is this 
that forms by far the finest feature of the whole scene. Magnificent 
buttrasses, beautiful arches, romantic caverns, lofty towers, grotesque 
groupings of rocks, affording strange imitations of works of art, are 
seen at every turn. High up above the water stands a chapel,—the 
very realization of ruins found in Italy and Greece. Slightly in- 
clining towards the wall are the sails of a yacht, as perfect to ap- 
pearance as the reality. Towering up to the height of two hundred 
feet, are vast columns and buttresses which would add majesty and 
grandeur to any temple on earth. But the great feature of this 
whole scene, is an immense gothic arch which forms a vast cave into 
whick a ship might sail with safety. This magnificent structure pro- 
jects outward into the lake nearly six hundred feet, rising to a height of 
almost two hundred feet. The grand entrance is one bundred feet in 
height, by one hundred and sixty-three broad, through which we may 
pass by a boat into a vast cavern, whose vaulted passages and vast 
dome above, with the water of transparent purity breaking in gentle 
murmurs below, form. scene which can never fail to fill the mind 
with pleasure, 

Passing westward from this point, we soon reach the mineral 
range, which forms the great attraction to the capitalist and the 
man of science. Near Marquette, a beautiful village of about 1500 
souls, are vast mines of iron of great purity, and inexhaustible in 
their supply. They are reached by a short railway, with a single 
passenger car, seemingly built to experiment on the smallest space 
that human beings can be made to occupy while in the process of 
transportation. A ride of fourteen miles brings us to the iron moun- 
tain, in which vast excavations have already been made, developing 
ore of exceeding richness, and yielding large revenues to the com- 
panies by whose enterprise the mines have been opened. 

Beyond this point as we pass westward, we come to the copper 
region, which begins at the foot of Keewenaw Point, and extends 
almost to the western end of the lake. The range of hills in which 
the copper is found, usually lie some distance from the shore, and 
may be reached only by some primitive conveyance, over rough roads 
which by no means remind one of the ride through the Central Park, ex- 
ceptit be by a strongcontrast. By far the most romantic route is that 
to the mines which are reached from. Outmagon. Here a beautiful 
river with a rapid of nearly 200 feet fall, has to be ascended. We 
enter a boat propelled by six or eight voyageurs, and passing upward 
a distance of sixteen miles, are carried through a succession of wild . 
and romantic beauties, which leave a lasting impression upon the 
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mind. The ascent of the rapids is intensely exciting, occupying 
several hours, and requiring an amount of labor which is almost 
painful to witness. A short ride from the river brings us to one of 
the most extensive mines in this region, a descent into which is an 
event ever to be remembered. There is a spice of romance in this 
getting down hundreds of feet below the surface of the earth, which 
makes the journey although toilsome a pleasure. Vast and appa- 
rently interminable labarynths are at every turn, disclosing to us 
some new wonder, Creeping along over debris of broken rock or 
winding through long drifts and levels, we come here and there upon 
groups of miners at work upon the solid rock, or cutting in pieces 
the masses of copper which have already been detached from their 
native bed, Slowly and carefully descending long ladders, now stoop- 
ing to clear the ceiling that lies just above us, and then turning 
aside to avoid a well that shrinks away from our feet into impene- 
trable darkness, now running between narrow walls that seem to en- 
close us like a living tomb, and then emerging into a vast chamber, 
brilliant with miners’ lamps, we descend down through regions of 
untold wealth, now listening to the click of the hammer and the 
drill, and then to the deep boom of the blast, as it echoes through these 
vast passages, until we reach the lowest level, when pausing to look 
at the process by which the mine is still to be deepened, we make our 
way back to the open air, and seem to awaken as from some dream of 
enchantment. . 

Leaving the copper region and passing on still westward, we find 
the Apostle Islands in all their picturesque beauty, around which 
the Indian still lingers, and where his tribes yearly gather to receive 
their annuity from Government. The red man of romance is fast dis- 
appearing, if he ever existed, Every thing tells of the gradual decay 
of his race, and points to its speedy disappearance from these scenes. 
A few years more and he will be gone, and have found a new resting 
place towards the setting sun, while these shores now awaking from 
the silence of age, will be filled with the monuments of advancing 
civilization. ‘ 

A sail of nearly one hundred miles brings us to the head of the lake, 
where lies a small village, which, when a proper communication 
shall have been formed with the Mississippi, will become important 
as the central point of one of the grandest thoroughfares in the 
country. I have often wondered that this whole route was not more 
frequented by pleasure seekers and tourists, The simple inspection 
of a map, or even the most accurate panorama, can give us but a 
faint impression of the varied beauty and the wild grandeur of these 
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waters, which find their way to the sea over the thundering cataract 
of Niagara, and then often washing the fairy shores of the thousand 
islands, plunge down the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and are at 
length lost in the awful solitudes of the ocean, They must be seen 
again and again to be fully appreciated. Youth and manhood will 
alike find pleasure in breathing the pure air, and gazing upon the 
ever-changing beauties that here rise around them. J’he man of 
science may find abundant room for the prosecution of his studies of 
nature, and the artist will see on every hand scenes of loveliness 
which may form the subject of many an attractive sketch. Nor will 
the student of history find these scenes wholly devoid of interest. 
When he has read the thrilling romance of the early exploration of 
these inland waters, he may follow the Jesuit missionaries in their 
long and weary marches among the Indian tribes that here made 
their home, and find every where the traces of their labors and suc- 
cesses; —esid study a history full of romantic interest, 

But it is time for us to turn our face homeward. Well will it he 
if ere we reach the eastern shore of this vast sea, we do not have 
some experience of its grandeur and majesty when swept by the 
breath of the tempest. I have stood upon the beach and seen the 
surf roll in like the billows of the ocean; and have more than once 
rocked upon these swelling waves, and beheld a scene of sublimity 
and power, seldom surpassed even upon the broad bosom of the 
sea. Yet surely the discomforts of travel, and the trouble and an- 
noyance which are sometimes experienced, are abundantly compen- 
sated by the romantic beauties, the pleasant society, the novel inci- 
dents, the glorious scenery, the wild and savage grandeur of the 
forests, the ever-varying phases of nature, which one meets in passing 
over our inland seas. 





Gop has laid upon us many severe trials in this world; but he 
has created laber for us, and all is compensated. Thanks to labor, 
the bitterest tears are dried ; a serious consoler, it always promises 
less than it bestows ; a pleasure unparalleled, it is still the salt of 
other: pleasures.. Every thing abandons you—gaiety, wit, love,— 
labor alone is always present, and the profound enjoyment it pro- 
duces. Havel said enough? No; for to these privileges of labor, 
we must add a greater yet: that it is like the sun,—God has made 
it for the whole world.—Z. Legowve. 



















HOW THE OLD BROWN TUB GOT COUSIN SUSIE A 
HUSBAND. 


BBB" 
BY F. I. BURGE SMITH. 


WE found it out in this wise :—There had been such a pouring 
autumnal rain !—For three whole days the heavens seemed empty- 
ing itself upon the earth. Nature was thoroughly drenched: the 
branches of the trees bent down heavily towards the ground ; a rich 
harvest of yellow grain lay prone in the thick ooze ; the cattle and 
poultry wore a drowned rat-like aspect; the dull country houses 
were soaking in moisture, and all things looked out as from a sub- 
sided flood. 

Cousin Mary and I—young ladies of fifteen and thereabouts—had 
come from the city for our annual visit, little dreaming that all 
our prospects for rural pleasure would be blighted on the very out- 
set by such an untoward deluge. Three mortal days within doors, 
where our long restrained spirits were bursting with impatience to 
cast off all conventional fetters, and set our bodies free ; to climb, 
to roll in the hay, to hunt nests, in short, to play the hayden, the 
tomboy, and whatever else was debarred us in our constrained city 
homes. 

Exhausting our indoor amusements, we rejoiced in the first faint 
promise of a clear sky, and sallied forth in search of some new sport. 
The treasure of an impromptu pond, formed by the late out-pouring 
into a hollow of the garden, caught our delighted view; and, ran- 
sacking the barn, we purloined from a nook of the wash-house an old 
brown tub, that had evidently seen much service, yet was kept firm 
and tight by new brass hoops, that shone in strange contrast with 
the well-worn boards. 

Elated with our prize, we seized it triumphantly, and securing 
some narrow strips of wood for paddles, were soon launched upon the 
little lake in high glee. In the midst of our merriment, we were 
suddenly arrested by my sister Jane, who called to us from the back 
porch :— . 

“Girls | girls! row to land as quick as you can, and put your 
boat up where you found it,—I wouldn’t have cousin Susie see you 
for all the world !” 


a 
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We couldn’t understand her vehemence, and were disposed to 
rebel, but she ran down to the edge of the pond and hurried us off. 

“* Won't you come, Mary ?—Ellen, don’t waita minute! There’s 
nothing about the place so sacred to cousin Susie as that old tub. 
If you’ll hurry, I'll tell you all about it.” 

She was so earnest, and in such a flutter, that we made for the 
shore in hot haste, and had our boat upside down in its wonted 
place in a trice. 

“* Now let us perch ourselves up in the loft, and have our story,” 
said Mary. ‘‘I never heard anything 80 funny !—to worship a tub !— 
come, Jane, begin,—once upon a time—” 

“ You must let me take my own way,” said Jane, making a hol- 
low in the hay, close by the cobwebbed window, and settling herself 
comfortably, with Mary on one side, and me on the other. 

“ Now,” said she, “ all ready ?” 

“Waiting, Jane.” 

“You know what a pretty creature cousin Susie was last year, 
before cousin Jamie died, and left the Gehan look upon her 
brow ?” 

“te 

“But you can have no idea, girls, of her sprightly beauty when 
James Reed first saw her.”—(Sister Jane was just cousin Susie’s age, 
and had been brought up with her from childhood.) ‘‘ She had”— 
continued my sister— one of those bright, sweet faces, that scatter 
the gloom from this life,and make perpetual sunshine wherever 
they beam ; and her figure was neat and lady-like, and her dress 
always tasteful ; and her manners had a gentleness and courtesy, 
that won every heart that truly knew her. 

‘“‘ Susie had a cettain elevation of nature that could not content 
itself with delving continually in lower grovelling duties, and every 
summer afternoon saw her adorned with her snow-white muslin, and 
some natural flower in her dark hair, and a book either in her hand, 
or turned down at some favorite passage, while she plied the needle, 
and revolved in her mind some noble sentiment. The country 
people got the notion that she was idle and proud, because she 
looked the true lady, and kept the machinery of her common tasks 
well out of sight ; and in her leisure, preferred the companionship 
of books, to the useless gossip of the neighborhood. She never tried 
to undeceive them,—indeed, she did not seem to know what people 
thought of her, but she trod her higher sphere with a peaceful, glad 
serenity, which communion with gifted souls always imparts. 

“ Presently, into Susie’s life there came a sort of tremor,—the 
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quiet fountain was troubled, the depths broken up,—my cousin’s 
moods fitful, varying. Squire Seely’s grandson, a young lawyer 
from the city, was spending the summer at ‘The Cedars,’ and he 
and Susie had met eye to eye, and soul to soul, at many a rustic 
gathering in the village. 

‘“‘ Everybody prophesied that it would be a match; and yet, al- 
though the young gentleman made frequent visits to Uncle Ben’s, 
establishing himself upon such an intimate footing as to spend nearly 
every afternoon either reading to Susie and me as we sat at work, or 
amusing us with his genial chat, there came no especial demonstra-: 
tions towards my sweet cousin. 

**T could see his admiring eyes fixed upon her, as she listened to 
his eloquent description of scenes beyond our little world—her face 
all aglow with interest, and her graceful figure slightly bending for- 
ward, while her fair white arm and lily hand, crept out from the 
snowy sleeve, to rest upon my shoulder,—all men could worship her 
at this distance. I was vexed that he did not go wild about her, as 
I was sure I should have done, had I been in his place, she was so 
beautiful. And yet, the very eve of his departure had arrived, and 
there was nothing definite advanced,—nothing beyond friendship— 
admiration, despite their perfect congeniality of spirit. I fancied a 
certain regretful sadness in his tone as he bade us good bye, linger- 
ing somewhat over the touch of Susie’s soft white palm, as it lay in 
his clasp for a moment ; but whatever was in his heart, his lips were 
not the betrayers, and without a spoken word of love, he was gone. 

“The evening was very dull without him, and Susie had the head 
ache, and went early to her room, to sleep away all gloom—all pain, 
if it were possible, Next morning she proposed to go over to 
‘ Auntie’s,’ as we had been kept from her nearly all the season, by 
the young man’s presence :—we called Grandma Seely ‘ Auntie.’ 

*‘ When we reached the garden, I loitered in the walk, watching the 
bees as they robbed the flowers of their sweets, while Susie went gn- 
ceremoniously through the open door of the sitting room, to find © 
‘ Auntie.’ Presently she came eut with a quick step, and drew 
me down the path, out of the gate, and homeward. 

‘** He’s here yet, Jane,’ said she, ‘I heard his voice in the kitchen 
‘talking to Auntie, and I did not like to get caught,—we’ll go over 
some other day.’ 

*T couldn’t account for Susie’s manner, at once joyous and flut- 
tered ; but I was glad to see the light on her brow, and to feel that 
the young lawyer’s indifference would not destroy her peace. Hav- 
ing engagements that kept me up stairs in my room for an hour or 
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two, I forgot ali about Susie, until I heard her say, with some sur- 
prise in her manner— 

“** Good morning,—not gone yet, Mr. Reed ?’ 

“Peeping through the vines that screened my window, I saw my 
beautiful cousin standing under the butternut tree, a neat print 
gown closely fitting her figure, the sleeves tucked up to the should- 
ers, and her pearly arms submerged in the white foam, as she bent 
over the old brown tub at her work. There was a line across the 
yard, already filled with snowy linen, and a little heap of newly 
wrung garments lay on the bench beside her. 

“The young lawyer answered the salutation politely, and passed 
on towards the river, with his fishing tackle over hisshoulder. That 
evening he came once more to see us; and as we walked in the 
moonlight, by the musical stream, I found myself often lagging far 
behind Susie and James, who seemed altogether unmindful of my 
loneliness. Wearying of my solitary stroll, I returned to the house, 
and after an hour’s waiting, was rejoined by the truant couple, who 
were radiant in their new joy, for they had chosen each other to be 
husband and wife. 

“ Six months after, when Susie as Mrs. Reed, made her first visit 
home, I lay dreaming of her, with my eyes wide open, and wonder- 
ing over the past, how the sudden change came about, when she 
came softly into the room, and putting her sweet face to my cheek, 
said with the merriest laugh— 

** * Now, Jenny, if you ever tell, I shall be mortally offended ; 
but I’ve a great secret for you. You remember the day we went 
over to see Auntie, and James hadn’t gone as we thought he had ?’ 

“ ¢ Perfectly.’ 

“‘¢ Well, I heard Auntie say :—‘ Why on earth should you want 
a wife that can wash ?” 

“¢ Because, Grandma,” said James, ‘although I am in good 
circumstances now, every man is liable to great and sudden revegses, 
and in such an emergency, I must be sure that white hands could wain 
other things than themselves, 1 in the distress, though God, Ee 
want a wife as a companion, and not a drudge, and woul lways 
labor earnestly to avert from her the shadow of care or sorrow % still, 
I shall never offer myself to any girl, unless I have ocular éviderice 
that she knows something of houséhiold duties, and has no shame i in 
their performance.’ 

**¢ And so because Susie does not obtrude her domestic labors 
upon you, you will not follow the leadings of your heart !” 

“<T am afraid, Grandma !’ 
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= Well, well, you’ll lose a better chance than will ever meet you 
again,’ 

‘“**T fear so; but where’s my tackle: I'll hav one more day’s 
sport at the river, since I cannot go home before to-morrow.’ 

“‘¢ And you heard all this, Susie,’ said I, a gleam of light com- 
ing from the far past to illumine my misty brain. 

“¢* Every word.’ 

“¢ And came home to set your traps!’ said I, the memory of 
the scene neath the butternut, and the evening’s denouement; 
flashing upon me. 

“< ¢ Kractly,’ returned Susie, with glistening eyes, ‘what harm ? 
I would not lose so good a husband as Jamie, for a mere whim,— 
and we are so happy, Jane !’ 

‘“‘ And that’s the way the old tub got cousin Susie a husband !” 
said Mary thoughtfully, “poor thing! how few years of joy were 
her’s !” 

‘Yes, James died in just three years from the wedding day, and 
Susie came back to the farm to live.” 

‘‘ Let us take another look at that tub, Ellen,” said Mary, jump- 
ing up, and shaking herself from the hay, “it has such an interest 
for me now. I’m so glad cousin Susie didn’t see our sacrilege !” 

“ And I!” 
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Leigh Hunt concludes an essay on marriage as follows :— 
There is no one thing more lovely in this life, more full of the 
divinest courage, than when a young maiden from her past life, 
from her happy childhood, when she rambled over every field and 
moor around her home ; when a mother anticipated her wants and 
soothed her little cares ; when brothers and sisters grew from merry 
playmates to loving, trustful friends ; from Christmas gatherings 
and romps, the summer festivals in bower or garden ; from the room 
sanctified by the death of relatives ; from the secure backgrounds of 
her childhood, and girlhood, and maidenhood, looks out into the 
dark and unilluminated future, away from all that, and yet unterri- 
fied, undaunted, leans her fair cheek upon her lover’s breast, and 
whispers, “‘ Dear heart! I cannot see, but I believe. The past was: 
beautiful, but the future I can trust—zwith thee !” 
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LADIES’ ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BY A. WILDER. 


WE are inclined to attach a fuller meaning to the term accom- 
plishment, than has been used of late years, by those who have had 
the principal management in female education. Mere embellishing 
of mind and manners, though good so far as it goes, is far from 
meeting the exigencies of a complete womanhood. Accomplishment 
relates primarily and significantly to actual attainment,—to that 
which has really been accomplished ; and when applied in its proper 
sense to education, implies that which has been effected in the way 
of constituting or making up character, the attaining of fitness for 
the duties of life. Whatever may be done in the giving of polish to 
the manners, grace to the movements, readiness, variety, and sense, 
to the conversation, taste in the matter of apparel and adornment, 
and proficiency in the politer elegancies—things to be valued highly 
—yet. culture cannot be regarded as approximating completeness, 
except it has been so bestowed as to bring out into healthful activity, 
the power and disposition, to be useful to the fullest extent 
practicable. 

We have no mawkish idea of a sentimental usefulness which is 
chiefly emotional and indolent, giving tears and silver to the mendi- 
cant, broths and conversation to the sick, and instruction ad nau- 
seam on life and experience ; but we are asserting a principle which 
underlies the individual well-being. If it is too rugged and exact- 
ing for the delicacy of those who are by courtesy styled “the better 
half of creation,” then the doctrine of the Hindoo Code of Mena 
must be still true: ‘ A woman is never fit for independence.” 

Nor should the utilitarian principle be partially or unequally ap- 
plied. Every person is surrounded by a circle in which it can be | 
legitimately exercised. There should be no such diffusion of energy 
as to impair or waste it, producing no valuable result. The man 
who should erect a store or furnace in the public thoroughfare, to 
warm the atmosphere and solace the chilly multitude, would be no 
more unwise than the person who should bestow his labors and re- 
sources upon strangers outside of the sphere of his life’s activities. 
The candle set upon a candlestick is not to illuminate the whole world, 
but to “give light to all that are in the house.” The fire in the 
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ingle.is for the family ; aud the subjects of our good uses are those 
who fall within the scope of our acquaintance and personal knowledge, 
Even politeness and “ good breeding” which should be so readily dis- 
played to the stranger, are infinitely more valuable in the home 
circle. 

Accomplishments should, we insist, relate primarily to use, 
and when taking the form of graces, should still preserve that first 
idea. An interest in life and its activities is the one,thing needful ; 
with that, every thing else comes easy, often almost by intuition. 
Hence, the cultivation of the temper and affections, is paramount to 
the development of the intellect and polishing of the manners. The 
adorning should be first “in that which is not corruptible ;” though 
we are free to acknowledge that every other species of embellish- 
ment, which really adds to the grace and attractiveness, we hold at 
high value. The person without them is unfortunate and to be 
compassionated ; but the person having only external grace and or- 
nament is still more unfortunate and pitiable. 

It may savor of old-fashioned tastes to advocate the instruction of wo- 
men in housewifery and industrial arts. Yet we are ignorant of the value 
to be set upon the endowments of one, who abandons the kitchen to 
a cook, and housekeeping to a domestic, or gives up home altogether 
for rooms at a boarding house or fashionable hotel. She may be 
able to shine, but it is phosphorescence: the warmth of a living per- 
son we should be surprised to find. A parasite, of whatever race, is 
odious. 

Beyond these considerations, the fluctuations of life make it nec- 
essary for even the daughters of affluence to earn their own bread. 
The woman who cannot do this is poor indeed : the education which 
Omits instruction in the science of self-support is defective. The 
etiquette which proscribes laborious occupation as plebeian and de- 
grading, is at war with the prosperity of our country and the per- 
manancy of our republican institutions. Vice flourishes as in a hot 
bed in a community where labor is regarded as servile and low-lived, 
and those who prosecute it, however respectable and intelligent, are 
made to take a low place in the social scale. 

The arts and amenities of civilization should nevertheless receive 
our highest approval. We advocate instruction in painting, sculp- 
ture, music, polite literature, and other fashionable qualifications. 
They alld zest to social intercourse, and we are inclined to think 
pleasantness to the temper, anda capacity for enjoyment. No one 
can afford to be ignorant of them who has social position to sustain. 
There need be no objection to cultivation and the utmost refinement ; 
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only, we insist that the teachings which go to bring out the material 
of character, shall be awarded their proper importance. We would 
have women like the Narse girl, who trod out with bare feet the net- 
tles, the fibre of which, woven into clothing, should restore her bro- 
thers to the form and properties of men. Our own men would put on 
the dimensions of a complete humanity, if such devotion, energy, 
and fortitude characterized the other sex. 

Then even those whom nature may seem to have considered and 
treated as her step-children, will find their place to move, act, be- 
come useful, good, happy. Happiness is but activity suited to our 
wants ; life is then rich to its possessor. But of this we need not 
say much. The secret of permanent happiness consists in the ca- 
pacity of deriving pleasure from the enjoyment of others. Only 
those who possess that secret can ever attain those accomplishments 
which give society its value and attractiveness. Even the ugly 
duckling then can be manifested a swan, more’ beautiful than the 
others. 

The love of pleasing, so uncourteously alleged to be the ruling 
trait of female character, is one of the mightiest elements in the 
human constitution. It is only bad wheu it degenerates into a re- 
gard for appearances rather than for substantial worth : for seeming 
rather than for being. We then enter our protest against it, as we 
do against all manner of hypocrisy. But we approve most heartily 
of every endeavor to enrich the mind, cultivate the affections, pol- 
ish the manners, and qualify for giving pleasure to those falling 
within the sphere of one’s activities. The learning of languages, 
seeking acquaintance with literature, acquiring musical skill, etc., 
are worthy of countenance ; and when these attainments are set off 
by a personal deportment, in which ease, cordiality, and delicacy 
are combined, the person may justly be said to be accomplished. 
A finishing of the character has been received, alike creditable to the 
bestower and the recipient, though in the latter only it may be seen 
and honored. 





Wirs a true wife, a husband’s faults should be sacred. A wo- 
man forgets what is due to herself when she condescends to that 
refuge of weakness—a female conjidante. A wife’s bosom should 
be the tomb of her husband’s failings, and his character far more 
valuable in her estimation than his life. lf this be not the case, 
she pollutes her marriage vow: 





“NO SUNSHINE BUT HATH A SHADOW.” 


BY ENE. 


Is it so, dear reader ? Shall this reflection cling to us forever and 
ever ?—‘* No sunshine but hath a shadow.” ‘“‘ Forever and ever !” 
not so, God be praised. The words that head this page are but the 
expression of one clothed upon with mortality,—one not yet risen 
to the effulgence of the eternal land. 

Here below doth the sunshine indeed beget the shadow. It is 
our Creator’s wise purpose, that even amid earth’s brightness the 
shadow shall ever mingle, else would we seek no better, more perfect 
glory, but rest content with our sublunary joys. 

I stand in the glowing light: it is radiant all about me. I can 
feel the warmth of the resplendent beams as they circle my brow 
goldenly. I am happy in the blessedness that envelopes me ; but 
I cannot shut my eyes to the shadow. that is coming, coming, that 
even now is very near me, that, perchance, may soon cover up all 
the brilliance, and penetrate me with its dampness. 

God, I thank thee that above this world of clouds there is un- 
broken light, unshadowed sunshine! That the mists rise not, hov- 
ering densely and gloomily over all things beautiful. That be- 
tween us and the Sun of Righteousness, shall intervene no darksome 
vapors, no murky shadows. 

I thank thee that amid the obscurity that follows earth’s sunniest 
joys, we have such lucid visions of heaven’s fair light. That when 
the shadow is deepest here, we see more clearly the radiance of the 
upper skies, and yearn more ardently for the streaming brilliance 
that shines down upon us from the open door of thy revealed glory. 

Oh, Jesus, Saviour, light of every earnest spirit that eschews its 
native darkness, let us not fail of the eternal sunshine, when we 
emerge from this world of shadows ! 





He that is content with obscurity, if he acquire no fame will suffer 
no persecution ; and he that is determined to be silent, may laugh 
securely at the critics, although they should exclaim as vainly as the 
patriarch Job, “ O that our enemy had written a book !” 





Editor's Miscellany. 


Wutz, whiz, “the north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow,” is the cry of the 
month, and nearly every heart is ready for the change, 

The summer season with its broken family circles, presents little but sorrow and dis- 
comfort to those whose chief delight is in domestic joys. The vision ofa sparkling fire, 
with the merry group surrounding it, albeit the whistling storm may riot outside one’s 
dwelling, has a charm for every soul. 

Heap up the brands, watchful wife. Let the red coals send forth their most cheery 
glow, and fail not to stir thy spirit’s warmth till the light shine out upon thy brow with 
blessed welcome, for he who cometh from the cold and damp of the outer world, is chill- 
edand weary, and nought can restore his frost-bound energies like the ardor of thy 
earnest love. 

Mothers, fathers, now the long evenings have come, make home pleasant to your chil- 
dren, that in after years when Providence shall scatter them to their separate destinies, 
there may be one sacred point in life’s retrospect, that shall have its sanctifying influence 
over all their way. 

Bring in the innocent games—chess, back-gammon, battledore, dominoes—even take 
a hand at “ whist” with your boys, and if you instil into them right principles, be assured 
when they are grown to full manhood, the world will have no power to lure them from 
. the sweet, social hearthstone. 

Brothers, sisters, draw very near to each other in precious fraternal sympathy, and 
prize this gladsome time when one roof covers you. Let the thought of the hour when 
each must needs have his own narrow, solitary abode, keep ye very close together so 
long as God preserveth this bond of union and communion. 

Sons and daughters, the hoar frost gleams upon the brow of your parents. See to it 
that ye make glad spring-time in their hearts. They have toiled up life’s steep ascent 
until they have reached the snow upon its summit, and now, as they descend the other 
side, let them find verdure and blossoms ever purer and sweeter as they approach the 
valley’s shadow. Itis for you to despoil age of its wintry aspect, and make it a merry, 
genial, happy season. 

Thaw its icy contractions with your sunny smiles, Breathe upon it with the breath of a 
constant affection and tenderness. Enwreath it with the garland of your own unsullied, 
pious lives, so shall it rejoice in a reflected beauty and glory. 


Tux following beautiful lines we purloin from the scrap-book of a friend— 


“ Out of my first home, warm and bright, 

I passed to the cold world’s lowering night ; 
Il hath ended that well begun, 

Into the shadow out of the sun. 


Out of my last home, dark and cold, . 
I shall pass to the city whose streets are gold ; 
Well shall be ended, that ill begun, ~ 

Out of the shadow into the sun.”—Anon. 


“T think,” said Mrs, Potter, as her friend was descanting upon the merits of green 
gages as a preserve, ‘I think dameels is the best ; they’re so kinder acid,” 
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This anecdote recalls to me another, of a certain woman who responded to her little 
girl, when she asked her “‘ What damsel meant.” ‘‘ Dead body, my child.” 


“‘ What's kine ?” asked a Sunday scholar of an inefficient teacher. “ A sort of fish,” 
promptly answered the self-complacent young lady. 


Mrs. Ash says, “ Wélwets must be very fashionable this fall, for Mr. Sprout’s window 
is poiled full of em of all wedths.” 


En1ema.—I am a word of four letters: My 1 is an emblem of industry. My 2, 3, and 
4 is a measure. My whole is a name, and an object, of true metal. 





Juvenile Department. 


THE CAT, THE COCK, AND THE MOUSE. 
ONE OF 2S0P’s FABLES, VERSIFIED FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS, BY A VIRGINIA FRIEND, 


A mouse that had been in a farm-yard at play, 

Came running in haste to her mother one day, 

‘Qh, mother!” she cried, scarcely drawing her breath, 
“Dear mother, I’ve been almost frightened to death! 
For I saw in the yard whefe I've visiting been, 

The most terrible creature that ever was seen! 
_He walks upon only two legs, with a red 

Piece of flesh on his throat and the top of his head. 
He flapped his great wings, and pretended to fly, 
And I saw such a fire shine out from his eye! 

He stretched his long neck, and he opened so wide 
His sharp-pointed mouth, that I hastened to hide; 
For just then he eat a great worm, and I knew 

If I didn’t take care, he would swallow me too, 

I trembled all over, he roared at me so! 

And I ran off as fast as my weak legs would go; 

But had it not been for that strange, ugly thing, 

An acquaintance just then, I was going to begin 
With the prettiest creature that ever was seen ! 

Her fur was so soft! and all over her back 

It was daintily speckled with grey, white and black, 
And she had a long tail, which she held up so high! 
And she watched me so close, with her pretty green eye, 
That I fell dead in love, and I wanted to stay ; 

But the fear of that monster, quite drove me away.” 
“ You’ve escaped a sad death,” the distressed mother cried, 
As she called the poor trembiler close to her side, 

“ You might have been eaten, for anght I can know; 
But not by the being that frightened you so. 

That was only a bird, and most certainly would 

Not have done you the least bit of barm, if it could; 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Whereas the sweet creature, with manners so mild, 
Was none but a cat, your great foe, my poor child, 
Who hides underneath that soft, beautiful face 

A terrible hatred to all of our race. 

In spite of all other things dainty and good, 

She chases and eats up poor mice for her food ; 

So learn from this never, my dear, while you live, 
To trust the appearance—'twill often deceive.” 


‘How could you do such a naughty thing ?”’ asked papa, of little Susie, who had for 
the first time committed a fault worthy of reproof. ‘‘ I dunno, papa,” said the little child, 
drawing down her pretty face demurely, “I think I got in the habit of it!” 


“JT woutp ask you to stay with us to-night, sister, but really I haven’t a place to put 
you,” said Mrs, Putnam to her young relative, whose weight was not less than 250. 

“ You can sleep in my hed, aunty,” said little Fred, rocking vigorously his diminutive 
cradle. 





Family Receipts. 


Dyspgpsia Breap.—Three quarts of unbolted wheat meal, one quart of salt water, one 
gill of yeast, one gill of molasses, and a teaspoonful of salaratus, 


Fruit Drop Cakes.—Two pounds of flour, one of butter, one of currants, one of sugar, 
three eggs, a teaspoonful each of rose-water and essence of lemon, a gill of brandy. 
Rub the butter and sugar to a cream; beat the eggs and add them. Then put in the 
other articles. Strew tin plates with flour and powdered sugar, and drop the mixture 
upon them in small cakes. Bake in a quick oven. 


—_ 


Pumpxkin-SEeEp TEA is a certain cure for tape-worm. 


Pies’ Foor Or is an efficacious remedy for chilblains. 


om_pom + 
For InpigEstion, eat bread made of unbolted wheat; use daily the cold. bath and 
flesh-brush ; and exercise freely in the fresh air. 


ee 


To Prevent Nicut-Swearts, drink freely of cold sage tea. 
TRANSPLANT your trees in autumn while the ground is yet open, : 
To Preserve Ecos.—Put them in salt, layer after layer, with the points downward. 


oo-ot-s> 


Literary Notices. 


C—O 





“Tus Perry ANNOYANCES oF Marriep Lire.”—Another of the series of Balzac’s 
works, recently issued by Messrs, Rudd & Carlton, Also by the same publishers, Poems, 
by H. L. Flash, of Alabama, “Lives, Labors, and Loyes of the Birds,” by ‘‘ Michelet,” - 
and ‘ The Moral History of Women,” by “ Ernest Legruve,¥ of the College of France. 
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Dersy & Jackson issued last month, ‘‘ The Household of Bouverie, or the Elixir of 
Gold,” by a Southern lady, 

Just published by the same, ‘‘ Women of the South distinguished in Literature.” 

Also, ‘‘ Will He Find Her ?” aromance of New York and New Orleans, by 8. Winter-. 
ton, Esq. 

‘Our BisiE-cLass, AND THE Goop THAT comE oF IT.” By Caroline Fairchild, 

“ RECOLLECTIONS AND Privats Memoirs or Wasuineton.” By his adopted son, G. 
W. P. Curtis, with a memoir of the author, by his daughter, and illustrative and ex- 
planatory notes. By B.J. Lossing. 

Also, ‘‘ Nemesis,” by Marion Farland, which has reached its eleventh edition. 


Rutteper. By ———. Its thirteenth: This last is said to be “the book of the 
season.” 


FASHIONS. 





Pulpit Gleanings. 





“Tz highest and holiest created beings pay their adoring homage to our Redeemer, 
Where such beings testify and adore, what are human names and pretensions! There is 
no one in heaven who denies or doubts the Divinity or the Atonement of Christ. There, 
His mission to earth is celebrated not merely as a splendid martyrdom in confirmation of 
the pure precepts which He taught, but es the procuring cause of all salvation. The 
language of all the redeeiued is, ‘Thou wast slain and hast ransomed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.’ What though then 
men of strong minds and _ great learning represent the death of Christ as a mere seal to 
the truths He taught. Arch-angels and all the elder spirits of eternity, and the whole 
general assembly of the saints celebrate it as the ransom and propitiation for our sins.”— 

Rev. Dr. Guiox. 





fashions. 


A Beavtirvt Reception Dress.—White tissue with ruffled skirt, each raffle finished 
with an edge of gold cord. Corsage low, with gold and white flowers for “ bouquet.”— 
Coiffure, 2 wreath of gold and white flowers. Glove trimmings and fan to match. 

Gold-thread is largely mingled in the various fabrics of the season, which are resplen- 
dently beautiful. 

Never before have such rich and tasteful colors blended as at present. 

Hats of black tuffeta, adorned with bright contrasts, prevail in the fashionable world. 

Dress fabrics of black ground, with gay flowers raised upon the tissue, are daintily ex- 
posed in the windows, and call forth admiring exclamations. 

Bernons, of cloth, with fancy cord and tassels, take the place of silk basques this 
month. 

The winter style of cloaks varies little from last year’s pattern. The full deep skirt, 
with deep trimming to form the vandyke, prevailing. 

Hats—shape, deep in front, receding at thesides. Colors rich and gay. 





















Bird's Complaint. 


By B. JEPSON, 
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1, I wonder what my wings were made for, 


Flutt’ring, active, restless things, If thiscage is all of bird-land, 
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Tell me why the bird has wings ? 
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2 Else what can my wings be good for, 
I as well might be a mouse, 
As a dreary, lonesome prisoner, 
Barr'd for ever in the house. 
Yonder in the deep green cedar, 
Fair as light pe light as air, 
Shouts aloud the joyous robin, 
If you love me, send me there. 


8 Better anything with freedom, 


Than to know that one has wings, 
And must ever keep them fetter’d, 

Thraldom hath a thousand stings 
Oh! this cage, it does not fit me, 

I’m not made for it I know, 
Mine is yonder azure heaven, 

If you love me, let me go 


















DOWN THE CHIMNEY. 


BY F. I. BURGE SMITH. 


Srx little stockings pendant from the broad mantel—blue, grey, 
white—home-knit, of soft, warm woollen yarn, gape in silent expec- 
tancy. 

Six pairs of little eyes—chiefly blue—shut in by fringed curtains, 
sleep their sweet, innocent, childish sleep, in the darkened chambers 
of the old house ; and six little hearts drean®joyously of the coming 
of the Christmas light that will bring to them a happy realization. 

The tall clock in the dining-room corner, keeps its unwearied 
vigil, ticking out the seconds with its wonted precision, never moved 
from its orderly vibrations, though with every stroke it nears a tragic 
hour. 

The old cat dozes on the warm hearth-stone, unstartled from her 
easy position, despite a venturesome mouse that steals from its hole 
by the jam, and makes a bold tour of the premises—and the house- 
dog lies contentedly upon his mat by the hall-door, now and then 
pricking up his watchful ears as a fitful gust sweeps round the house, 
shaking rudely the casements on its way. 

And so the night wears on within the quiet mansion upon the hill- 
side of Ripon village, while Santa Claus pursues his pleasant task 
without, cheered by the thought of the merry, merry dawn. 

On and on through the frosty air, over the crisp white carpets of 
the country roofs, he noiselessly glides, now and then checking his 
snowy steeds to divest himself of some pretty gift that shall make the 
children dance for very joy. 

In the valley, where a small, dark hovel stands half covered by a 
hoary sheet, and where a poor lame boy lies, wakeful with pain, 
thinking of and sighing for the Merry Christmas light—the good 
Santa Claus squeezes himself down the narrow shaft and puffs out the 
ragged sock with a treasure that will insure the little cripple’s de- 
light all through the dreary winter. A few red sugar-plums slip 
through a hole in the toe and half betray the kindly visitor as they 
roll across the floor; but the sock has so often been hung in vain 
that the child’s anticipations are not hopeful, and attributing the 
clatter to the mice that have their nightly revels near him, he turns 
restlessly over for a troubled nap. 

Away on the bleak heath, where “ Goody Brown,” in her humble 
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cottage-home, keeps watch over her sick husband by night, and plods 
all day for the helpless babes, Santa Claus speeds on‘his glad mis- 
sion, leaving such traces of his presence as will brighten the morrow 
for the weary invalid, and furnish many a day’s pleasure and amuse- 
ment for the little “ Totty” and “ Ben.” 

Down and up, up and down the chimnies of the long line of houses 
on the village street, goes our tireless benefactor, dropping blessings 
on his route, and just as the old grey rooster announces the “ tip o’ 
the morning,” he fills the last gaping stocking of the six by grand- 
papa Everett’s mantel, and giving loose reins to his steeds, flits away 
to his erial palace, to ‘fhok down laughingly upon the joy the night 
has made. 

The sound of the cock-crowing is magical in its effect upon the 
silent house. The hall-door opens into the great dining-room, and 
little naked feet pat across the floor, while outstretched arms feel the 
way to the fire-place in the dimness, 

“Oh, Mick ! such a Merry Christmas as I’ve got ! a stocking full 
to the very top! that dear old Santa Claus !” 

“ And J,” “and I,” echo Maud and Harry. ‘ You here, ‘ Lolly- 
pop!’ get back to bed again, quick! Fred, reach ‘ Lolly-pop’s’ 
stocking and let us go, we’!l open them, up under the blankets.” 

‘** T’]l take baby Fanny’s to her, little dear! Just feel the toys! 
and we’ll go slyly to beat father and mother in the Christmas greet- 
ing. Softly, Mick. Catch hold of my night-gown, ‘ Lolly-pop ; 
mind the old arm-chair. How dark it is yet!” and up the hall 
stairs grope the children, laden heavily with the spoils of the night. 

“Merry Christmas, mother, father, Merry Christmas !” pipe the 
pleasant voices as Mick and Harry and Maud and Fred and Lolly 
huddle round the door of mother’s room, besieging it with shouts and 
laughter. 

‘** Merry Christmas, my darlings! Back.to bed every one of you, 
this minute. You’ll get your death in the cold halls,” return father 
and mother, their hearts glowing with rapture as they note we scam- 
pering of the little feet away from the door. 

‘Santa Claus has left us such a heap !” calls Fred, coming back 
to announce his good fortune through the key-hole, “‘ and here’s baby’s 
stocking, on the door.” 

‘‘ Bless the dears! they’re shouting at grandpa’s room now !— 
Hadn’t you better slip on your dressing-gown and see that they’re all 
in bed again, father ? I’m so afraid Lolly’ll have the croup !” says 
the anxious mother, pressing the sleeping infant closer to her bosom, 
and drawing up the soft blankets around it. 
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‘‘ Never mind, they’re down again by this time. Just listen to 
Maud’s ringing ldugh! and that boisterous Fred. Were there ever 
such precious children? Father, God has given us a rich Christmas 
in these our household treasures !” 

Grandpa has put his head out from the bed-clothes long enough to 
give the little ones his blessing, and as the sound of their voices dies 
away, he sinks into a morning slumber. 

Father and mother indulge themselves in one more nap ; but from 
the children sleep is banished. 

Mick had struck a Jight in Helen’s room, where they have all as- 
sembled to count their gains. 

Seated in merry conclave on the bed, with little Lolly in the mid- 
dle, all wrapped in blankets and counterpanes, one by one they empty 
their stockings with exclamations of delight. 

‘¢ Lolly-pop’s first,” and as bonbons and toys and books come 
forth, the little creature grasps at the good things, her blue eyes 
twinkling with joy, and her sweet, rosy face glistening with unmin- 
gled pleasure. 

‘‘Oh, Fred! skates and a grey worsted cap with scarlet rim and 
tassel, and two beautiful volumes, ‘The English Boy in Japan,’ and 
‘The Coral Island.’ ” 

‘Now, Mick, hurry up! A silver watch that keeps good time. 
Hurrah for Santa Claus ! and a finely bound copy of Virgil. Mick’s 
fourteen years old and gets on well with his Latin—that comes of 
diligence and attention to his studies,” says Fred, imitating school- 
master Robin’s commendatory style, and flourishing his own empty 
stocking over the heads of the merry group. 

“A silver cup for Helen, and a leathern reticule fully equipped 
for service. That calls for future activity, poor little Helen! Stitch, 
stich, 

‘ With fingers weary and worn; 
With eyelids heavy and red,’ 


cries the youthful spokesman, touching his sister compassionately 
under the chin, the while she sits complacently examining her long- 
coveted property. 

‘“* Maud ! how beautiful !” 

A small pocket Bible bound in purple calf, with a deep gilt welt 
a half inch from the edge, and her own name in gilt letters upon the 
centre of the cover ; just such a Bible as she can carry all her life | 
long without fear of wear and tear, so much better than velvet that 
rubs and gets defaced quickly. Mand is beside herself for joy. Then 
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she has a miniature locket with father’s face on one side and mother’s 
on the other, and an extra place with the hair of both entwined. 

The children half envy Maud ; but then she is the eldest, and as 
such has the best claim to the choicest gifts. By and by, when they 
can take care of it, all will have equal treasure. 

Upon the whole they are quite satisfied, and exult over the con- 
tents of the stockings until the sun coming in at the windows, tells 
them it is time to dress, for the Christmas breakfast will soon be 
ready, and then there is church, and the great dinner, with the 
gathering in of friends, and the games and merriment of the season, 

** Don’t you wish Christmas would come every day, sister ?” asks 
little Lolly, as Maud brushes out her golden curls, and fastens her 
new crimson merino. 

“1’m afraid we shouldn’t think so much of it, Lolly ; you know 
you get tired of things that you have all the time,” says Maud. 

*‘ Fred’s such a lazy fellow !” says Helen, coming with her com- 
plaints to Maud. “ There’s the dressing bell rung long ago, and I 
want to pin his collar, and he’s crept into bed again, and is sleeping 
so soundly.” 

Mick’s voice is echoing through the rooms— 

“ Girls, girls, ’ve been over to see what Goody Brown has for 
Christmas, and Santa Claus knows how, I can tell you! A load of 
wood at the back door, and a barrel of flour inside, and tea and coffee 
and sugar and rice for the sick man, and lots of nice warm clothing 
and pretty playthings for the babies. 

“Franky Bool, the little lame boy, has got a grand present too! 
Checkers and pictures and books, and candies, and two flannel dress- 
ing-gowns. He sat up in bed as happy asaking. Well, I know 
who Franky Bool’s Santa Claus is, don’t I, mother ?” asks he, as 
his mother’s face appears in the doorway. ‘ Didn’t I see somebody 
sitting up night before last to finish some red flannel things ? 

“Goody Brown’s too, for that—that wood and flour came from 
—well, never mind! I’ll bet father could tell me something about 
it.” 

“And baby Fanny has the prettiest silver rattle with musical 
bells,” says mother, “and a bright worsted ball and a teaspoon and 
fork ; she’s delighted with the glitter !” 

** How does Santa Claus get in, sister ?” asks Lolly, her little face 
thoughtful, as her mind revolves the problem, 

‘* Perhaps mother can tell us. How is it, mother ?” 

‘‘They used to tell me when I was a little girl, that he came 
down the chimney.” 





A WALK TO THE “ROCKS.” 


— 


BY WINNIE WIZMAN, 


iHAT was the acme of all our youthfu! pleasures! Tasks and 
lessons were nothing, if we had only the anticipation of a pleasant 
stroll at evening, when the summer’s sun was sinking, and the re- 
freshing breeze came over the blue bay to greet us gratefully. 
Many and many a happy hour spent on the road to that romantic 
spot, or amid its verdant wilds, is present to my recollection ; but 
the season that comes particularly before me to-day, outweighs all 
the others, in its fresh and unclouded joyousness, The period verg- 
ing upon womanhood, when one’s own heart springs into new life, 
asserting its rights and privileges, as a sentient, reasoning, and inde- _ 
pendent being, fluttering to rid itself of the clogs that bind it toa 
different sphere, and struggling upward to the freedom of a maturer 
and more exalted state,—this was the time that I think of now, 
No longer a child! Singular sensation! How difficult to maintain 
so strange a position in the face of those who have so long viewed 
you in a diminutive life. Supposing you advance something in con- 
versation, that comes under the head of wisdom, or af least savors 
less of folly, than most of your previous childish attempts, the fur- 
tive smile, and the quick glance of mirthful surprise, crowds you 
back amid the youthful shades, whence you shrink from again emerg- 
ing. I’ve felt it all,—the consciousness that womanly sentiments were 
expected from one who sat side by side with the learned, and the 
courteous ; and the sad diffidence that choked the very words in my 
mouth, and branded me as an uncouth simpleton. Put one alone 
with strangers ; banish from him the restraining presence of his fa- 
miliars, until his wings are fully plumed, and then see how confi- 
dently he will beat every corner of the realm of fancy and thought ! 
’Tis only the first feeble efforts that excite one’s ridicule: the final 
result commands your respect and delight. 

Our party to the Rocks was a small one, but it was swelled by 
young , from a far off city, and we two lagged behind the rest, 
enjoying our own peculiar feelings. Perhaps it was the thought of 
the slight eminence that lay between him and me, in the upward 
path of life, and the memory of its seeming magnitude, before he 
had surmounted and could look back upon it, that gave him so deep 
a sympathy in my weak endeavors, and caused him so gracefully to 
extend a helping hand. How soon [ clambered over the intervening - 
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difficulties, and was standing by his side, rejoicing in the good for- 
tune that sent him to my aid in this emergency! Our comrades 
were too far in advance to notice us, and there was nothing to dis- 
turb the free interchange of opinions ; and so we sauntered on slowly, 
talking—no doubt very learnedly !—upon every subject that sug- 
gested itself, and imagining ourselves a peg higher in the world of 
literature and science, than our neighbors would give us any credit 
for. What of that? Weall come to our sober senses sooner or later. 

Never mind! we had a charming walk, and were satisfied with 
ourselves, and with each other; and we both had soul enough to 
drink in, with a perfect rapture, the glories of the view before us, as 
we reached the moss-covered rocks. Cities in the distance, with the 
splendor of the setting sun upon them. Little hamlets peeping from 
amid the thick trees ; the neighboring village, so dear to our hearts ; 
the silvery waters beyond ; and nearer, all around us, with the sum- 
mer’s breath gently waving the green leaves, vines, and shrubs of 
every variety. Flowers, too, clinging to the strong sides, whose 
fissures served for their rugged home, exhaled their pleasant odors, 
and gave more than a mite towards the adornment of our favorite 
resort. Ours was a sentimental age, and we chose a seat remote from 
the rest, dreading to have our congenial ¢ete a tete interrupted by the 
commonplace nothings of a mingled group. 

Years have elapsed since that glad time with youth and nature, 
and young has arisen to some eminence in a social and literary 
rank ; bnt never will he appear greater in my estimation, than, when 
a youth, he discoursed so eloquently, as we sat ’neath the o’ershadow- 
ing boughs, upon the top of that rocky hill. The twilight gathered 
around us, ere we retraced our steps homeward. The dews were 
gently falling, but not so gently as the spirit of peace and content 
settled over my soul. The faint laughter of my merry friends, as 
they amused themselves at our expense, touched me not, but died 
away upon the quiet air. What cared I, or my companion either ! 
We were quite too deeply absorbed in the weighty topics that came 
up for our discussion. had seen more of the world than I, and 
of course took a manly pride in imparting his superior knowledge. 
Wasn’t it a treat,—that current of language, flowing so freely and 
pleasantly! I speak of my early impressions. Doubtless that same 
flow would be sluggish and vapid now, compared with the mighty 
river of eloquence that it may have attained. I have not seen him 
since ; but his maturer sentiments have reached me through the me- 
dium of the press; and yet I push them aside for the thought of 


the stroll to the “‘ Rocks,” so long, long ago. 















LIFE’S CHANGES AND TRIALS. 


_—_—~ 


BY E. H. 8. 


As I seated myself at the window of my room one afternoon in 
midsummer, I glanced at a house on the opposite side of the street 
where hung an auctioneer’s red flag, which told to the passers by 
that all within that mansion was open for the inspection of purchasers, 
the gratification of the curious and the distribution to the four winds 
of all that had once been held dear, nay almost sacred to the posses- 
sors of that once happy home. Crowds began to assemble inside the 
dwelling and around the door; the vulgar, the idle, the curious— 
all commenced rudely pulling and examining the various articles of 
household furniture offered for sale. Those very articles which had 
once been arranged by careful hands and adjusted with taste and 
skill, round every one of which clustered some fond association, were 
now to be borne away by those to whom they were of no value save 
the worth of the money which had purchased them. 

Presently I heard the loud voice of the auctioneer, as piece after 
piece was put up and knocked down to the highest bidder: going ! 
going! going! gone ! and one thing after another disappeared with 
its new owner, bearing with it the tearful regrets of her who was its 
possessor no longer. Sad thoughts clustered round me as I watched 
the removal of the furniture, and saw the house carefully locked, and 
a bill posted up, ‘‘ This House for Sale.” 

I had often almost envied the quiet happiness of the mistress of 
that mansion, and had watched her with muth interest, even before 
forming her acquaintance, thinking that she certainly could have no- 
thing to mar her enjoyment of this world, but ah! how true it is that 
“the heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and even while I believed 
her to be in the enjoymént of unalloyed happiness, the dark shadows 
of approaching sorrow were hanging over her head. 

Perhaps it may not be uninteresting or inappropriate to give a de- 
scription of the house and its owners. We commence, then, with the 
house which could boast of neither style or grandeur, but was built 
simply of brick, two stories in height, and bounded on the rear and 
one side by a large yard whose flowers and beautiful green grass had 
often been objects of my especial admiration. 

Within was no attempt at show or display, but all was arranged 
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with a strict regard to the most perfect comfort and convenience, 
The furniture was of a style of simple elegance and solid utility, 
The family consisted of Mr. and’ Mrs. Somers, and their little boys, 
the eldest of whom was apparently some six or seven years of age, 
and the youngest a babe of perhaps as many months. 

This family had always possessed a strange and fascinating interest 
tome. Mrs. Somers was a thin, delicate looking woman, with an in- 
teresting expression of countenance which in conversation ‘became very 
pleasing, and won her a passage to all hearts. Her black hair and 
large, expressive eyes of the same midnight hue, rendered her pale 
face stil! paler by contrast, and gave one the impression that her stay 
upon earth would not be extended to the three-score years and ten 
ullotted to man. There was about her a certain something which 
was often mistaken for pride ; indeed I thought so myself, before I 
became acquainted with her, but I first learned to know and to love 
aer in a season of affliction—when one I most Toved on earth was 
passing away from my gaze, she came over, and in the kindest and 
most affectionate manner proffered her assistance and her heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Oh! how strongly are our hearts bound to those who manifest the 
spirit of love and kindness toward us in our sorrows, and I have often 
since wondered as I listened to the tones of her gentle voice, how I 
could ever have thought her proud or cold and haughty. We may 
here learn a lesson, not to judge hastily or harshly from mere ap- 
pearance. But to return to our story. Mr, Somers, on the contrary, 
was a large and rather portly man, who looked the very picture of 
Yealth and contentment. But alas! for the fallacy of human judgment 
and the deception of appearances again. The seeds of a fatal disease 
aad already begun to rankle in his system. Already, though un- 
known to himself and unsuspected by his friends, had the fiat gone 
forth which should cut him off in the midst of his days. 

He had been engaged in a rather lucrative business which he had 
found very confining, and as his health began to fail, dark clouds of 
fear and atixiety began to hover round him, lest he should be obliged 
to relinquish the only means which he possessed for the support of 
his helpless family. 

Leaving the store one rnight to return to his home, after a day 
whose labors had been endured with a feeling of more than usual las- 
situde and fatigue, the thought of his pleasant home, and the dear 
ones there ready to receive him, brought a feeling of pleasure and 
refreshment for a moment, but speedily a pang shot through his bo- 
som, as he thought how soon they might be homeless and wanderers, 
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and his countenance was darkened and his heart heavy when he reach- 
ed his own door. 

His wife was ready, as usval, with her sweet smiles of welcome, 
which had always been a balm to soothe his weariest hours ; but now 
it was only a fresh source of grief as he imagined her smile turned to 
tears of sorrow and regret, 

He tried to assume a cheerful air, but the quick eye of affection 
soon perceived the effort and would know the cause. 

After vainly trying to arouse him from the depression which he 
could not conceal, Mrs. Somers arose from her seat beside him and 
threw her arms around his neck, exclaiming— 

“Charles, my dear husband, what is the matter? Something 
dreadful must have happened to render you thus dejected. I have 
tried in vain to comfort you without knowing the cause of your sor- 
row,—now, as your wife, I claim it as my right to know what dis- 
turbs you so much.” 

Drawing her gently toward him, he said, in a voice almost inar- 
ticulate from his strong emotion— 

** No, my dear wife, “nothing dreadful has gccurred, but to tell the 
truth, Nellie, I have not felt well for a long time, and to-night the 
thought of howsoon I might be called to leave you and our dear 
children without a protector in this cold, selfish world, well nigh un- 
manned me.” — 

“QO! Charles, Charles, do not speak in that way again ; your fears 
must be unfounded. I know you have not been quite well of late, 
but even now you are looking better, and will soon, I trust, be entire- 
ly restored.” 

** Do not deceive yourself, my dear Nellie—I have felt for a long 
time that my days were drawing to a close, but I dreaded to speak 
to you of that, for which I knew you were wholly unprepared. My 
strength is daily growing less, and I find my business cares wear 
painfully upon me.” 

“‘O! my husband, I cannot give you up—relinquish this arduous 
enrployment, and seek some more genial clime where your health may 
be restored, but oh! if you love me, do not again speak of death, I 
could not live without you, but should wish to be buried in the same 
grave with you.” , 

“‘ Many another loving heart has used the same language which 
you have just used, and been made to see and feel that they not only 
could but must live and bear the trial which God laid upon them ; 
and, Nellie dearest, He can and will teach you to drink the bitter 
cup which he presents to your lips, even to the dregs, not only sub- 
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missively but with thankfulness and love, because it is a Father's 
hand that extends it to you.” 

Day wearily succeeded day until at length the suggestion of his 
wife was acted upon, and Mr. §. dissolved his business relations and 
sought restoration of health in travel. 

The change produced flattering results which awakened high hopes 
of his ultimate recovery, and he returned to his native land, but 
alas! returned only to die. For some weeks after his arrival he ap- 
peared comparatively well, but very soon alarming symptoms began 
to manifest themselves, until gradually hope died out in the hearts of 
even the most sanguine of his friends, 

Nobly did his loving wife bear up under the heavy sorrow which 
was crushing her to the earth, resolutely forcing back the choking, 
blinding tears which struggled hard for the mastery; lest the sight of 
her grief should give pain to her dying husband. One day when 
spring was about to yield her reign to bright, joyous summer, as “‘ May 
was gracefully sliding into the lap of June,” he had seemed better 
than usual, and the oppressive weight of grief which had borne so 
heavily upon the hearts of his friends, had gently -lifted itself, giving 
a partial relief from its crushing sense of coming woe. The windows 
of his room had been opened to admit the gentle zephyrs which were 
playing abroad, while the air was redolent of the mingled perfume of 
roses and the newly-mown grass. 

He was seated near the casement, inhaling the fragrant air and 
gazing at a most glorious sunset, apparently absorbed in contempla- 
tion. Suddenly raising his eyes to the face of his wife, who sat by 
his side, he said— 

“This is a very beautiful world, Nellie !” 

“¢ Yes, Charles, God has made it very beautiful, and I have often 
wondered whether, if undefiled by sin, heaven itself could be more 
glorious.” 

“ Well, Nellie, I have been thinking while sitting here, whether it 
is wrong for us to wish to stay here, and I have been wondering 
whether if it were wrong, God would have made every thing so ra- 
diantly beautiful.” 

** Well, my dear, you know He weans us from this world by trials, 
and I have no doubt that this is the very object for which they are 
sent, else I believe we should become so much attached to it that we 
should be very unwilling to leave it when called to go up higher.” 

The conversation ceased for a few moments, when observing a sud- 
den pallor overspread his features, she arose from her seat and placed 
her hand upon the brow already damp with the gathering dews of 
death, exclaiming— 
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‘* Charles, dearest, what is the matter ?” 

He clasped her hand within his own, and pointing upward said— 

“ Nellie, my darling, I am going—higher ; meet me there ;” and 
with the breath that uttered these words the imprisoned spirit was 
released from earth. She gazed upon him in speechless agony one 
moment and then fell heavily upon the floor. The noise of her fall 
aroused the other members of the household, when on entering the 
chamber of death, they found her extended upon the floor beside the 
body of her well beloved husband. They bore her to her quiet bedg 
and then proceeded to prepare the body of Mr. Somers for the long, 
unbroken slumber upon which he had entered. 

Many a long hour did that stricken wife lie there unconscious, and 
when at last the mind reasserted her sway, she would fain have re- 
lapsed into forgetfulness again to find relief from the heart-rending 
sorrow which was now her portion. Silently and sadly they bore him 
to his last resting-place among the shades of Greenwood, where the 
trees wave their long branches over him, and flowers bloom, and 
beauty reigns triumphant—while Death seems robbed of half his 
terrors, since the sleeper may lie down insuch-a realm of glory as this 
Queen of Cemeteries. Mechanically Mrs. Somers had arisen from her 
bed, and prepared herself to render the last tribute of respect to him 
whom she had so dearly loved. Very hopeless and half broken she 
seemed, but as the words of the beautiful Burial Service of the Church 
of England fell upon her ear, “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
a new resolution seemed awakened within her, instead of yielding to 
hopeless sorrow, to live herself, and teach her little ones to live also 
in such a manner that they might finally meet their loved one in 
those glorious mansions which she felt assured he had gone to inherit. 
But oh! who but those who have felt the same can appreciate the 
desolation and deep heart-loneliness which that stricken one expe- 
rienced, when she had taken the last look at those cold remains, and 
they had borne them from her gaze and naught was left to her save 
his precious memory, fragrant with words and deeds of love and kind- 
ness, Oh! who shall pass one word of condemnation when one whose 
light and glory has departed, bows herself in heart-broken sorrow, 
in utter disregard of objects which were once her interest or her care ; 
and who shall say that God himself does not pity that bruised and 
weary spirit, whose mighty throes of anguish, unseen by mortal vision, 
his own All-seeing eye witnesses, and his own compassionate heart 
knows full well the whole extent of our misery. 

We cannot doubt that although it is His hand which afflicts us so 
heavily, that He sees and pities our heart-rending sorrows, for we 
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know that “ He does not afflict us willingly, but for our profit, that 
we may be partakers of His holiness.”’ 

We have neither time nor space, nor would it perhaps be interest- 
ing or profitable to follow the history of the family for a period of 
some fourteen or fifteen years. Suffice it to say that after the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Somers continued her residence with her father’s 
family, (whither they had removed during his travels abroad,) and 
her three sons pursued their education and grew up to youth and 
manhood under the benign influences of a mother’s watchful love and 
care, and in the bosom of a Christian family. 

At the time of which we now write, George, the eldest son, was 
engaged as salesman in an extensive house, where, by his untiring 
industry and application to business, he had won the respect and 
confidence of his employers, and gladdened the heart of his fond and 
devoted mother. In the same store in which George was engaged 
was a young man by the name of Henry Abbott, who, like George, 
had been trained in the love of truth and virtue, but unlike him had 
never experienced the loss of a beloved parent. Two young men of 
similar sentiments and closely connected in business relations, will, 
very naturally, become firm friends, and their case was not an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

George accepted Henry’s invitation to visit him at his own home, 
where he became acquainted with his sister, of whom he had often 
heard Henry speak in glowing terms. When George first saw Clara 
Abbott, she was just entering her eighteenth year in all the freshness 
and fullness of her young life. Without being strictly beautiful she 
possessed a sweetness of expression and gracefulness of manner which 
made her a general favorite, and one could not but feel as he gazed 
into the depth of her clear hazel eyes that they were an index of the 
purity, which dwelt within. At least so thought George Somers. 
The impression appears to have been mutually favorable, for we find 
our young friends, after a very short acquaintance, on terms of the 
most pleasing intimacy. One evening after having returned from 
Mr. Abbotts’, where he now spent most of his evenings, he seated 
himself beside his mother, apparently in deep thought. Mrs. Somers, 
always interested in anything concerning her children, had been 
watching his countenance and suspecting of whom he was thinking, 
opened the conversation by saying— 

‘“« Have you to see Clara to-night, George P” 

‘Yes, mother, and it is of her I wish to speak. You know, dear 
mother, that Clara and I have been warmly attached to each other 
nearly as long as we have been acquainted, and all that now remains 
is to obtain your consent to our union and your blessing on us.” 
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“Both of which you shall have, my dear boy ; it is the dearest 
wish of my heart to see you happily settled in life, and if I could 
have chosen for you, I could have found none more worthy of your 
love than Clara.” 

Three months from that time a select circle of friends assembled 
in Mr. Abbott’s brilliantly lighted parlors to witness the marriage 
ceremony between those two young and loving hearts. After the 
ceremony the young couple, accompanied by their parents and near 
relatives, repaired to a neat and tasteful dwelling, in the immediate 
vicinity of her old home, which George had prepared for the reception 
of his bride. Taking Clara’s hand, he led her up to his mother and 
kneeling before her, said— 

““ Now, my dear mother, take to your heart as a loving daughter, 
this dear gir!, and give us your blessing in our new home, which it is 
our united, earnest wish that you and my brothers shall share with 
us.” 

Placing a hand reverently on the head of each, she slowly pro- 
nounced these words— 

‘God in heaven forever bless thee, my children, with his choicest 
blessings, both of this life and of that also which is to come.” 

Then gently raising them from their kneeling posture, she imprint- 
ed a fervent kiss upon the brow of each, saying— 

“ But, George, my son, you are too generous ; I cannot think of 
burdening you in this way at the beginning of your married life.” 

“My dear mother, do not speak of being a burden—I have always 
wanted a home of my own to which I might invite you, and Clara 
joins me in it, and now we are satisfied. Perhaps, also, I may as 
well tell you, that which I have kept secret in order to give you a 
pleasant surprise, which is, that from the day of my marriage, I am 
to be a partner in the house where I have so long acted as salesman. 
So you see, mother, I can afford to be generous as you are pleased 
to call me.” 

“My dear George, I feel certain that so good a son as you have 
ever been, will be also a good husband, and will receive the blessing 
which my heart craves for you.” 





THE martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtue, both in en- 
durance and in number. So blinded are we by our passions, that we 
suffer more to be damned than to be saved. 





CHILDHOOD. 


CHILDHOOD. 


aaa 


BY MAE MONTGOMERY. 


I woutp I were a child again! 
So happy and so free ; 

Roaming the old familiar haunts 
That were so dear to me: 

Or chasing the bright-winged butterfly, 
The flowery fields among; 

With the birds for my companions, 
The flowers for my song. 


I’ve listened to the babbling brook, 
As it threw its silvery spray 
Over the mossy stones that keep 
The toll-gates of its way. 
The music of the water then, 
Was sweeter to my ears 
Than the minstrel’s most melodious song 
I’ve heard in after years. 


I’ve seen the beauty of the sky 
When day sinks into even ; 

And thought that when the sun went down 
I saw the gate of heaven: 

Sometimes methought I heard the harps, 
And saw the “ Shining Shore” 

Of that land of light and happiness, 
Where sorrow is no more, 


And oft I’ve seen the rainbow arched 
In splendor o’er the sky ; 

And wondered if the angels hung 
Their wardrobe out to dry. 

And then I learned that God had placed 
It there in days of yore; 

And knew that He had promised then, 
To drown the world no more. 


And though I then was but a child, 
I understood the sign, 

And knew it was a pledge He gave 
Of love and grace divine. 

And since, with childish wonderment, 
I heard that simple story, 

I’ve gazed upon the rainbow oft, 
And seen its brightest glory. 





THE THREE CROWNS. 


But alas! those happy childhood hours 
Have long since passed away ; 

And now, with heart less light and free, 
I tread life’s rugged way. 

I ne’er can bring them back again, 
Those days of love and truth; 

They passed, like castles we are wont 
To rear in days of youth. 


The gleams of golden sunlight 
That o’er my pathway fell, 
Have passed with intervening years ; 
Have vanished like a spell. 
I live no longer as a child, 
Without a care or sorrow: 
But cares and troubles of to-day 
Are linked with those of to-morrow. 


I know my wish is all in vain, 
For I cannot—e’en with tears— 
Bring back the sinless innocence 
Of childhood’s early years ! 
But if my time be well improved, 
Though spent in toil and pain, 
I know my life, however short, 
Will not have been in vain. 





THE THREE CROWNS. 


BY F. I. BURGE SMITH. 


——eoeorrry’” 


A GLISTENING coin in a beggarly hand, 
The earnest of clothing and food ; 

The price of a home in a pitiless land 
Where money alone getteth good. 


A bauble, all flashing with diamonds and gold, 
Encircling a wearisome brow, 

The promise of pleasures that never unfold, 
The weight of a pain that is now. 


A gift of unspeakable glory and joy, 
Bestowed by our Saviour and friend, 

The surety of blessings that know not alley, 
Of delights that shall nevermore end. 


> —_--s> 





GREATNESS, supported by goodness, is hard to be overthrown. 





EMILIE WOODWARD; 


OR, THE MORN OF JOY FOLLOWING THE NIGHT OF SORROW. 


BY MISS JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


One beautiful evening in the early part of Jaly, a young girl, ap- 
parently some nineteen or twenty years of age, was seated at the 
window of a tastefully furnished parlor of a genteel looking house in 
one of our principal cities. She had opened the shutter, and was 
sitting with her elbow upon the window sill, and her head resting 
upon her hand in an attitude of deep thought, nay, even of des- 
pondency, for there was an expression of sadness in her large, 
dark eyes ; and no wonder, for Emilie Woodward was the child of 
many sorrows. She had been left thus early, with but two ties to 
life,-her father and a little sister, in whose love, and in promoting 
whose happiness, she found almost her only earthly enjoyment. 
While still so young, she had seen many loved and cherished friends 
laid beneath the sods of the valley, and her heart was buried in the 
tomb which contained their cold remains. Reverses, disasters of va- 
rious kinds added to the heavy bereavements which we have already 
mentioned, had broken her own joyous and hopeful spirit, and im- 
parted a tinge of thoughtful sadness to her countenance, which added 
to its interest, and made one when he had once seen her, turn again 
to get a second look, and long to hear the tale of sorrow which had 
left its unmistakable impress upon that fair and youthful brow. The 
quiet beauty of the early evening, for it was not yet dark, and scarce- 
ly would be, for Cynthia’s full orbed circlet had already ascended her 
majestic throne, and was riding through the clear blue vault of hea- 
ven, in unsullied, peerless beauty. No clouds were visible, save a 
light, fleecy, vapory one, which only served to relieve the intense 
blue, and enhance the glory of that matchless sky. One by one the 
stars lent their tribute to the loneliness of the scene, as they sparkled 
with untarnished luster in the dazzling coronet of night. Nature 
seemed to have transcended even her own unrivaled loveliness, and 
as Emilie looked forth, she became wholly absorbed in the glorious 
vision upon which she gazed. Possessed of a highly imaginative, 
poetical temperament, keenly alive to beauty in all its forms ; full 
of high and noble aims and purposes, what wonder that as she gazed 
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upon such a scene, her whole soul should become lost in contempla- 
tion of its grandeur and beauty. As she gazed, sad memories came 
clustering round her heart, and a tear trembled in her eye, and her 
lip quivered with the effort to suppress the emotion which swelled 
her heart almost to suffocation. 

While sitting thus listless and unconscious, a young man noise- 
lessly ascended the steps, and stood for a few moments, with his 
laughing blue eyes fixed intently upon her face, apparently waiting 
to see how long it would be before she would observe him. While 
he is standing thus waiting, we shall have an opportunity of gratify- 
ing our curiosity by observing him more closely. He was of the me- 
dium size, with an abundance of dark brown hair, whose rich waves 
were pushed carelessly back from a broad, open brow. Suddenly 
Emilie espied him ; instantly the sadness left her eye, and springing 
lightly from her seat, she hastened to the door to admit him, just in 
time to receive a warm shake of the hand and a gentle pressure, 
which called a bright blush to her cheek, and a sparkle to her eye, 
which had seemed wholly foreign to them but a few moments before, 

** Well, my fair dreamer, how long had you been in that interest- 
ing position ? I verily began to think I should remain undiscovered 
unless I interrupted your reverie, which I was very unwilling to do.” 

*‘O! Mr. Morris, I am so glad to see you ; I have been sitting as 
you saw me nearly an hour, and indeed, I was getting very lonely 
and disspirited, notwithstanding the beauty of the scene, and needed 
some of your life and animation to arouse me from the stupor into 
which I had fallen.” 

** And may I ask. without increasing the danger of being thought 
inquisitive, what was the subject of your thoughts, and who was so 
fortunate as to occupy them, for such a length of time, so intently ?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Morris, my thoughts were of so sad a nature that I 
fear a recital of them might give a tinge of sadness to your own, for 
which you would hardly thank me ; besides which, I dislike exceed- 
ingly to speak of myself, and I must confess that my thoughts were 
rather selfish in their character.” 

“Do not fear anything of the kind, for although I promise my 
heartfelt sympathy, I also promise to guard against the depression 
of spirits which you fear, and I assure you that anything concerning 
yourself will be interesting to me.” 

“‘ Well, since you desire it so much, I will comply with your re- 
quest. I seated myself in rather a mournful frame of mind, to gaze 
upon the tranquil beauty of the evening, for you know, Nature in all 
her forms, is my perfect delight. Gradually sad memories came 
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thronging round me ; I lived over again, in that short hour, the last 
three or four years of my life, nay more, my whole lifetime passed in 
review before me. I recalled scenes both of intense, bitter sorrow, 
and of wild, exultant joy. When my heart was either tossed upon 
the surging waves of hopeless anguish, which threatened to over- 
whelm me, or revelling in the free, glad, joyous sunshine of unspeak- 
able delight, I was thinking of the shadows which have darkened my 
young life, and made this world, once so bright and beautiful to me, 
dark and gloomy as a funeral pall, and I was doing what I seldom 
allow myself to do, trying to look into the unfathomable future. 
Then I checked myself, and as [ gazed upon the open canopy of hea- 
ven, I was soothed by its calm and holy beauty ; and then my 
thoughts went upward and onward, to that world of unsullied purity 
and holiness, where sorrow and parting are no more. Oh! I was 
wondering and trying to realize what must be the feelings of the 
glorified spirit, when, freed from its earthly tenement, it reaches that 
bright abode and bows for the first time before the ‘Great White 
Throne.’ ” 

Here the young enthusiast paused, and her eye sparkled with al- 
most unearthly radiance, as though she had caught tke spirit of in- 
spiration, and her cheek glowed with a deeper hue, as she looked up 
and met the eye of her companion fixed upon her in undisguised ad- 
miration. 

** Pardon me, Mr. Morris, for having allowed my enthusiasm to 
get such entire possession of me, but your sympathetic kindness has 
induced me to give way to the torrent of unexpressed feeling which 
was struggling for utterance. I seldom express my feelings, for I 
find so little sympathy, and when in the heartless throng, my own 
heart freezes up in the uncongenial atmosphere with which I am 
surrounded, and I am thought cold and unsocial, because there are 
few, very few, with whom I can find real companionship.” 

** Do not ask forgiveness ; I am under infinite obligation to you 
for unsealing to me the fountain which you keep so tightly closed. I 
thank you for the confidence which you have reposed in me. I knew 
that you were habitually thoughtful, but I did not know that life 
was so dark and uninteresting to you.” 

A tear sparkled in her eye, and her voice was slightly tremulous 
as she answered— 

‘*‘Few, indeed I may say none, have the slightest idea of the 
floods of anguish, and, I fear sometimes, of rebellion, which have 
swept over my soul, and the utter weariness of every thing, even of 
life itself, which has settled upon me. I found a little poem the 
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other day in a newspaper, which so exactly expresses my feelings, 
that I cut it out and preserved it.” 

As she said this, she drew from her pocket a slip of paper, and 
handed it to Mr. Morris. In a low, musical voice, whose rich tones 
fell soothingly upon her ear, he read the following lines : 


I am lonely, I am lonely, 
E’en in the midst of throngs ; 
I cannot join their merry laugh, 
Nor mingle in their songs. 


I am lonely in the festive scene, 
When the brilliant round me shine— 
Alas! in all that crowd, no heart 
Responsive beats to mine. 


I am lonely in the twilight hour, 
When the dusky shadows fall, 

When the misty forms which meet our view, 
Familiar scenes recall. 


I am lonely when the floating strains 
Of music’s magic sway, 

Call to my eye the welling flood, 
Which struggles to have way. 


I am lonely in the midnight hour, 
When sleep forsakes mine eyes, 
When bitter memories o'er me sweep, 

Of love's dissevered ties. 


I am lonely when gay merry tones 
Ring out a joyous peal ; 

Those happy ones with my lone heart 
No sympathy can feel. 


Iam lonely when the merry birds, 
Warble a glad, sweet trill; 

Through the secret chambers of my soul, 
Their wild notes strangely thrill. 


I am lonely, very lonely, 
When the chilling wintry blast 
Roars with a hollow, mournful sound, 
And wildly rushes past. 


I am lonely when the summer breeze 
Fans my cheek and cools my brow; 

I am longing for some loving hearts, 
For I’ve few to love me now. 


“My poor child,” said he, drawing her gently towards him, and 
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gazing with respectful tenderness upon her blushing face, “can it be 
that this sad experience has been and still is yours? What would 
I not have given for the power and the right to soothe your troubled 
heart, and scatter roses in your rugged pathway. You have long 
been to me an object of deep and tender interest, even when I be- 
lieved you to be in the enjoyment of comparative happiness, how 
much more, had I had the most remote idea of what you were suf- 
fering. Emilie, dear Emilie, give me the right which I have so long 
coveted, I would fain hope that you may find in my companion- 
ship a satisfaction for all the longing of your heart, and if my love 
can be any solace to your sorrows, be assured you have it, warm, 
gushing, full and free, as a perennial spring. Perhaps you may 
think me abrupt or premature in expressing myself in this way, but 
life is far too short for us to allow our fellow creatures, especially one 
who is dearer to us than our own existence, to spend it in weariness 
and sadness, when we may administer consolation and sympathy ; and 
your recital of your feelings fanned the flame which has been so long 
burning in my breast, and which, I have only been waiting a favor- 
able opportunity of making known to you.” 

We will not repeat more of the conversation, as it would not, per- 
haps, be interesting to any but the lovers themselves. It will an- 
swer our present purpose to say, that before they parted, the words 
were spoken, and the vows exchanged which bound them together as 
really as though the nuptial knot were already tied, or the blessing 
of God invoked upon them by one of His ambassadors. In her new- 
born happiness, in the delicious sensations of the fleeting hour, Emilie 
forgot her past sorrows, and awoke to a new and enrapturing sense of 
existence. Earth seemed still more bright and beautiful to her ad- 
miring eyes ; the world seemed “ a fairy home,” and mortal life too 
short to enjoy the wealth of happiness which seemed poured out at 
her feet. Ah! vain, frail child of mortality, be careful lest thy 
heart pay its homage at an earthly shrine, and thine idol crumble in 
thy grasp, or melt beneath thy gaze into thin, unsubstantial vapor. 
Guard well the secret chambers of thy soul, lest their walls be hung 
with the portrait of thy loved one, and the image of thy God and 
Saviour be erased from thine exultant heart. Let not the tinselled 
joys of earth banish from thy remembrance the pure, unalloyed gold 
of Him who is the source of life and light and joy. Quaff not so 
deeply the cup of human love, however sweet and pure the stream 
from which,it flows, as to obliterate from thy heart the memory of 
Him who is the overflowing fountain of eternal life and love. Oh! 
if thou wouldst save thyself a future of bitterness and anguish, re- 
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serve within thy secret soul a “ Holy of holies” for the dwelling place 
of Jehovah, who will suffer no earthly object to usurp his place, or 
come between Him and thine own soul. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 


In the magnificently furnished parlors of a splendid dwelling sat 
two young ladies, one wintry afternoon, about six months after the 
commencement of our story. The one whom we shall first describe, 
is the daughter of one of our merchant princes, the owner of that 
beautiful and aristocratic mansion. A proud, supercilious beauty 
she is; the idol of doting parents, whose foolish over-indulgence 
from her earliest childhood, has rendered her now, in her eighteenth 
year, a selfish, imperious being, who cares for naught save the grati- 
fication of her’ own desires, unmindful whose convenience, or even 
happiness, was overthrown in the accomplishment of her purposes. 
Such was Jennie Avey at the time of her introduction to the reader. 
She had been absent from the city for the last six or eight months, 
on a tour of pleasure, and had just returned to her home, on the day 
before the one of which we write, full of the exploits and conquests 
with which she imagined herself laden. Yet beneath all this vanity 
and folly, Jennie possessed a heart, which if once touched by love’s 
all-potent wand, was capable of deep and strong affection, albeit she 
seemed an idle butterfly devoid of anything lasting or substantial. 
Yes, despite all her coquetry and affectation, she had a heart, and on 
that heart she had engraved the image of one, who amid her gayety 
and flirtations, had been enshrined there as king on the throne of 
her affections. Notwithstanding the apparent incongruity of selfish 
persons loving truly and devotedly, they are often capable of deep 
and powerful emotions which, though not pure and under the con- 
trolling influence of self, still constitute the one redeeming quality 
of their nature. The young lady enveloped in silks and furs, who 
occupies the seat beside Jennie, is a young friend, May Elwood, who 
has hastened to welcome her to her home, after so long an absence. 
Jennie has been giving her friend an animated description of her 
travels, and the scenes of gayety through which she has passed, and 
scarcely taking breath, rattles on, “‘ But what is the news here ? 
how are all the beau-monde ? how many conquests have you made, 
and when am I to claim your promise of acting as bridesmaid on the 
happy occasion ?” 

“‘There is a lull in the fashionable world just now,” rep.ied May, 
“all is comparatively quiet ; there has been nothing but a succession 
of balls, parties, et cetera, ever since the commencement of the season 
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until now. For myself, I do not think I have really captivated any 
of our numerous train of admirers yet, and—oh! I presume you know 
that Edward Morris and Emilie Woodward are engaged ?” 

‘Edward Morris engaged to Emilie Woodward,” repeated Jennie, 
—‘“‘ impossible !” 

“Why, Jennie, there is no impossibility in the case, they certain- 
ly are engaged, and have been for the last three or four months. So 
you see, lady fair, he has dared to slight your superior powers of 
fascination, and pay his homage to Emilie’s less brilliant charms.” 

Jennie made a masterly effort to conceal the agitation which nearly 
overpowered her at this announcement, and she succeeded so well 
that May did not even suspect the terrible blow which she had in- 
flicted upon that throbbing, quivering heart. She disguised her 
emotion, and talked rapidly and gayly upon other topics, until dusk 
having arrived, May took her departure, still unconscious of the 
tumult raging in the bosom of her friend. As soon as Jennie found 
herself relieved from the presence of an intruder upon her privacy, 
she paced the spacious parlors with quick, excited steps. The deep, 
velvety tufts of the rich carpets, gave back no echoing tread, and 
oppressed by the awful stillness around her, and wild with grief and 
rage mingling with her love, forming a compound of feeling which 
only natures like her’s can know, her pent up fury burst forth. With 
a burning cheek and flashing eye, and a tone and manner almost 
frantic in their intensity, she exclaimed— 

“ And so he is engaged to Emilie Woodward, is he! Ah, I little 
thought when last I saw him, that we meet thus, he the affianced 
husband of another. It cannot be, nay it shal/ not be ; he whom I 
have enshrined in my heart of hearts; he whom I have made my 
idol, whose image has been with me day and night ; of whom I have 
thought constantly, in comparison with the brainless fops by whom 
I have been surrounded. He, whose voice I have sighed to hear, 
whose smile I have longed to see, and—now, now, when I thought 
myself about to be gratified, I am met by such intelligence as this. 
It shall not be. I, who have been accustomed since my earliest re- 
collection to have my slightest wish gratified, am I to be thwarted 
and baffled here ? Is it for this that I have selected my richest and 
most becoming robes, that I might please his fastidious taste ; is it 
for this that I have wreathed my face in smiles in order to captivate 
his heart ; is it for this that I have sung my sweetest songs, and 
practiced his favorite music, that I might fascinate his exquisite ear, 
and bring him to bow at my feet; for this that I have rejected the 
scores of wealthy suitors who have asked my hand in marriage, 
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hoping that I might yet win him! Bah! the heartless, senseless 
exquisites ; one hair off his head were worth more to me than their 
whole bodies, though hung with pearls, and worth their weight in 
gold from California’s richest mines. For this, to see him turn from 
me with indifference, and lavish al] his love upon another. It cannot 
be that he prefers that plain Emilie Woodward to me. Oh! what 
is all my beauty worth to me now; what is all this magnificence to 
me without him. I would I were the veriest beggar that walks the 
streets, might I but have the solace of his affection; I would I 
were as plain as a kitchen maid, if I possessed characteristics which 
could win his love. Again, I say it shall not be ; she cannot love 
him as I do; it is not in her tame, milk-and-water nature. I will 
make him love me in spite of himself; he will call of course to con- 
gratulate me on my safe return. I will dazzle him with my charms ; 
I will arrange my hair in the most becoming style ; I will deck my- 
self in my most tasteful dress, and array my face in my most win- 
ning and attractive smiles. I will be all delicacy and gentleness, 
and under cover of congratulation, I will work upon his exquisite 
sense of honor by alluding to Emilie’s former engagement, and see if 
I cannot wrest my beauty—my idol, from her grasp. I must be ex- 
ceedingly careful not to go too far, or in any way let him have the 
faintest idea of my object, or I shall offend his excessively fine ideas 
of propriety by what he would be pleased to call an unmaidenly act. 
Unmaidenly forsooth ! to gain if possible, the only object of affection 
my heart ever craved. Unmaidenly indeed! I am bound to win 
him if there is such a thing. Ha, ha, Miss Emilie, you are not so 
sure of your prize as you no doubt imagine yourself ; be careful by 
what a tenure you hold him, or the slight tie may be severed ere you 
are aware of it.”’ 

As she said this, she walked up to the mirror, and surveying her 
form which was reflected at full length, she murmured— 

‘“¢ Why is it so? I have attractions which are powerful with others, 
why not with him? They shall be made so, by all the fire of my 
nature, by all the strength of purpose I possess, by all the love I bear 
him, he sball yet be mine. I will leave no means untried ; I will 
suffer no blandishments to fail ; I will stop at no impediments to 
secure my prize.” 

Overcome at last by the vehemence of her feelings, she sank down 
upon the downy sofa beside her, and coveriug her face with her 
jeweled hands, swayed to and fro like a withered leaf in the howling 
blast of autumn. No tear filled her eye, or trickled down her pale 
cheek. Her anguish was too deep, too exhausting for the relief of 
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tears. The fount was dry, its waters sealed, and the tempest raged 
within her bosom until by its very violence it had expended itself, 
when burying her head in the soft cushions of the couch, she fell into 
a troubled slumber. Presently she found herself riding in a frail 
boat upon the heaving bosom of a stormy sea, whose angry waves 
seemed each succeeding moment ready to engulph in their ravenous 
jaws. Dark, lowering clouds hung frowning down upon her, warning 
her of the terrible fate which awaited her. Escape seemed impossi- 
ble ; even though she possessed the means of steering her boat, which, 
however, she did not, no place of landing met her view, turn which- 
ever way she would, rough, jagged cliffs stretched threateningly over, 
and giving no hope of rescue from the watery waste which surround- 
ed her, and which it appeared evident must shortly become her tomb. 
Madly she called for assistance ; the roaring winds gave back the 
echo of her frantic cries, and moaned a piteous accompaniment to her 
voice as it rose in shrill accents of terror and despair above the how]l-' 
ing of the tempest. Suddenly the clouds began to scatter, and rays 
of light darted athwart the surging bosom of the sea. Casting her eye 
upward she beheld walking on the cliffs over her head, two forms, 
which she instantly recognized as those of Edward Morris and Emilie 
Woodward. Quickly as thought upon perceiving her perilous situa- 
tion, he obtained a boat, and stepping into it, launched it upon the 
bosom of the starmy deep, intent upon rescuing that frail being from 
a watery grave. Joy, joy, could it be! the very one of all others 
whom te would have chosen to save her from the yawning pit which 
seemed ready to receive her. And now the storm has ceased, and 
nature smiles again. The moaning winds are hushed to perfect peace, 
and the stormy sea having expended its fury, lies calm and tranquil 
as a new-born babe ; its blue waves now sparkling in the radiant 
sunshine which bathed both sea and land in a flood of glory. All 
this smiling beauty was in unison with her own joyfully beating 
heart. Why should she not be joyful! her perils over, and he she 
loved by her side. Hope opened up a radiant future, in which he 
held a prominent part. Together they shall sail down the stream of 


life, and together pass the portals of eternity. 
(To be Continued.) 





THERE is no greater evil among men than a testament framed 
with injustice ; where caprice hath guided the boon, or dishonesty 
refused what was due. 





WHAT DR, PILLBOX THOUGHT OF HOMEOPATHY. 


7 aa 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


A quaint old soul was Doctor Pillbox. 

His face was labelled with good nature as broadly as his bottles 
were with paregoric. ‘ Let people know what you’re giving ’em,” 
said Dr. Pillbox, “ and then we shan’t have to call in the ‘ crowner.’ ” 

“My dear doctor,” said the languishing country belle, whom, I 
happened to be visiting, ‘ what is the meaning of those homeopathic 
names ? They say they’re deadly poisons.” 

“Hm—meaning !” quoth the doctor, looking from the frill of 
Aramentha’s delicate cap to the points of her very small shoes (she 
had corns) —“‘why, if you’ll pay attention I’ll tell you. Here, give me 
the box—pshaw ! call that medicine ?” holding the little package at 
arm’s length—*“‘ it wouldn’t cure the colic in a mosquito! Now, 
here’s ‘aconite’—an excellent medicine for folks who ‘ache o’ nights,’ 
—don’t you see the connection ? and there’s ‘ arnica,’ supposed to be 
a corruption of ‘ah ! Nick-a,’ as some of the leading brethren say at 
the end of every sentence in our prayer-meeting. It’s no doubt an 
appeal to the d , 1 beg pardon—to old Nick, who was the inven- 
tor of homeopathy, though he treats his patients on the other system 
in the other world. 

“Then there’s belladonna, which should be spelt belladwnna, a 
good thing for those whose bells are often rung by duns ; excellent 
too for billious complaints, generally, and a good thing for belles, 
country or city, who set up all night to dance, and lay abed all day, 
or else send for the doctor—ahem ! 

“‘ Chinar is very good for a sea-voyage to that country, It is ex- 
cellent for digesting the singular but no doubt tasteful dishes such as 
its inhabitants may set before you, with a look that seems to say, 
‘ask me no questions and I’ll tell you no lies.’ Cina is good for sin- 
ners, of course. Dulcamara means in English, ‘dull came o’er her,’ 
having reference to an originally fine woman, who turned authoress 
and became very blue. It is a good medicine for people who have 
mistaken their vocation—as most scribblers have.” 

Here the old man’s voice grew harsh, but presently it mellowed. 

“ ¢ Ferrum’, originally spelt, ‘for rum,’ and was a sovereign remedy 
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for tipplers. ‘ Iraphites’ stands for a sect of men who 

themselves to grow afterforty. Hellebore means that #tertain place 
bore the inventors, who had better have staid where they were born. 
Hyosiamus is excellent for people who ride ‘hobbies, €hat being the 
signification of hy-horse, corrupted into ‘ hy-os’ by an Englishman, 
who, with the natural obstinacy of that people, learned to pronounce 
one h, but never could be prevailed upon to repeat it. Itis very 
good, also, for woodsawyers. Ignatia was invented by that land 
pirate Ignatius Loyola, for a fit of the spleen, and cured him by de- 
priving him of his breath—thereby conferring a great blessing on the 
world. Kali Hydriod is called after a Turk, whose first name was 
Kali, and whom his sultan once pronounced “ very high, very dry and 
very odd.” Lycopodium was the preparation, for a long time kept 
secret, of three queer old bachelors, Lie, Podium and Co., and when 
they gave their magnificent discovery to the world, they merely 
transposed the order of their own names. It was only necessary (as 
what the first one said the others would swear to) to make the word 
Lie, a little less objectionable by spelling it with a y. Mercurious is 
a good thing for quick tempers, taken in copnection with hasty pud- 
ding—also a corrective. Finally, ‘Spongia’ is a significant appella- 
tion, and covers the whole system, which I denominate a sponge.” 

The delicate belle whose blue eyes had been opened very wide dur- 
ing this harangue—gave a long sigh of relief as Doctor Pillbox caught 
up his hat and vanished. Then she turned round to me, and with a 
ludicrous expression of earnestness, asked— 

** Don’t you suppose he was fooling me ?” 

She was such a pretty little simpleton that I could not b. ng my- 
self to say, “it is my decided opinion that he was, my dear.” But 
I should not be surprised to hear her tell the whole story to some 
anxious believer in homeopathy. 

N. B. Please don’t put me down for one of Doctor Pillbox’s pa- 
tients. I’m a thorough homeopathist, even to swallowing bottles, 
box and all, provided they are reasonably small. ! 





WE are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we think 
we do; therefore, never go abroad in search of your wants, if they 
be real wants, they will come home in search of you ; for he that buys 
what he does not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 













Editor’s Miscellany. 


Tue old year noddeth on his throne ; 
His vigor and his bloom are gone; 
Wrinkled and hoary hath he grown. 


There is no warmth upon his brow ; 
His temples shiver ’neath the snow ; 
And the life-blood hath sluggish flow. 


The young year cometh mockingly : 
“* Get up, bald head, get up,” saith he, 
“ There is not room for you and me.” 


He crowdeth the old with an evil grace, 
Till he falleth prone upon his face, 
While the young year sitteth in his place. 


A parchment-roll in the dead year’s hand, 
He beareth away to the far-off land; 
And written upon that secret scroll 

Are the deeds of every living soul. 


There hasteth a solemn moment, when, 
With myriad risen, anxious men, 

We shall meet the dead old year again, 
What shall it witness for us then ? 

MortiFyinG 1F DESERVED.—Says an article in one of our popular Journals : 

“‘Qne thing is determined by the recent visits to this country, of Princes from the East 
and from the West of the old world—American women have worse manners than the men. 
It was the women who at Washington intruded upon diplomatic receptions, and sat upon 
the mantels in the President’s mansion. It was the women who insisted upon going to a 
ball at Gen. Cass’ house, so that the venerable Secretary of State declared he dared not 
give a dinner or a matinee; it was the women who thrust their notes upon Japanese 
Tommy. So also it was the women who jostled and crowded upon the Prince at the ball 
at the Academy; it was the women who got upon the seats in Trinity church, to look at 
him, notwithstanding the clergy had first requested them not todo so, These are women 
of all grades; not only such as might be supposed ignorant of good breeding ; but such 
as would be invited to the balls of the Secretary of State, or get access to the Academy 
of Music. They were alike in Washington and New York. They have displayed this 
behaviour before now, at the crowded operatic matinees; they do so in the omnibuses, 
and in the railway cars, where they demand the places of the men, and never dream of 
thanking them. At the North and South, at the East and West, the rule is, that American 
women are rude—the contrarg is an exception,” 

Is it so? Must we as a nation, come under so terrible a stigma? If our conscience 
says, “ Ye are verily guilty,” let us set about purging ourselves from so ignominous a 
stair. 
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‘* Hr’s had that supposition—position—a long time,” said a young lady, who stood wit- 
nessing Baron Renfrew’s review of the troops at West Point. 


“ Don’r you think folks that’s in a lethergeric—lethargic—state, is apt to be stupid?” 
asked Miss Betty of her physician. 


‘“‘ My arms is uncommon long, I don’t know why,” said Mrs, Rudder, with the most 
infantile expression of countenance. 


‘* My Ik’s such an ingenious!” exclaimed Mrs. Partington. ‘ He’s taken to rhymes 
lately—here’s a sampler— 
‘Into sweet Sally’s maiden heart, 
There never enters nothing that’s any ways dark.’ ” 


Juvenile Department. 


Lirtts Barker, awaking in the night and hearing the muttering thunder, asked,— 
“ Mamma, what’s that pounding—God ?”’ 


“ Guess God’s got out all his hose!” said a little fellow, as he looked from the window 
upon the deluge of rain that swept the city streets. 


“Tue cars have gone,” said Mrs. , to her little daughter, who was crying io go to 
her grandma’s distant home. ‘No matter, returned the earnest suppliant. ‘“ Put Cot- 
tie on the track and Cottie’ll get there.” 


AUNT FANNY’S TRUE STORY. 

NANNIE went the other day to the laundress’ on an errand. The laundress is a good 
but poor widow, and has two pretty children,a boy and a girl, as well-behaved, nice, 
polite little folks, as one could wish to see. 

You have to go through an alley-way to get to their home, which consists of a small 
square room and a bed-room, and here they manage to live very comfortably upon the 
earnings of the mother, for the children are too young yet to help her, excepting by their 
love and obedience, which is after all, a great help to any parent. 

The good woman, instead of allowing them to run in the street and play with bad boys 
and girls, and learn wicked words and ill manners, sends them to the public school in the 
day, and at evening gathers them about her to read and study. Why! do you think! 
The other day I happened there, and the boy, who is only seven years old, repeated four 
er five pages of Mitchell’s small geography to me, without missing a word! Could you 
do it? 

But about Nannie. After her errand was done, she came running home, and said— 
“Oh, auntie, won’t you give me a five cent piece to carry to Jamie G.? It’s his birth- 
day, and he has only a cent, ‘the first one he ever had in his life,’ he says, and he’s so 
happy. Do please give me a silver bit for him! I’m going to take this to him,” and she 
showed her aunt a little marble angel that she had selected from her treasures for the 
poor boy. 

Of course her aunt would not be outdone in the sweet spirit of charity by the dear 
little niece, and so sent the silver bit. 

Presently Nannie came skipping back with the joy which a loving act always brings, 
and cried out— 

“‘If you could have seen Jamie! He was so proud!” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Page for Housewives. 
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Biscuit Jetty.—Pilot bread, four ounces, water, two quarts, boil down to one, strain 
and evaporate to a pint; add a pound of white sugar, two wine-glasses of wine, cinnamon 
water, three teaspoonsful. This may be used for invalids, and in debility of the digestive 
organs, 


Live Water is made by pouring six pints of boiling water on four ounces of fresh 
burnt lime; stir well and cover, After standing three hours, bottle and keep well cork- 
ed, and pour off the clear fluid, as required for use. It is tonic, antacid, destroys worms, 
is excellent for slimy bowels. It is a good wash, combined with an infusion of Peruvian 
bark, for sores, ulcers, &c. 


Acoustic O11.—Almond or sweet oil, four drachms; oil of turpentine, two scruples. 
Used for deafness. 


Sweet Porato Rotis.—Rub into three pints of flour very little salt, two spoonsful of 
butter, two of lard and one gill of yeast. When light, rub in a large boiled sweet potato 
while warm, and work out the rolls lighter, and bake about half an hour. 


Love Kyots.—Three eggs, five spoorsful white sugar, half teaspoonful salaratus dis- 
solved in two spoonsful cold water, butter, size of half an egg, and flour encugh to roll. 
Cut the sheet in slips, tie them in love knots, and fry in pure white lard. 


Waite Spruce Beer.—Three pounds loaf sugar; five gallons water, with enough 
essence of spruce to flavor, one cup yeast, a little lemon peel if you choose. When fer- 
mented bottle close. A good beverage for warm weather. 


Lemon Syrvp.—One pound Havanna sugar, three pints water, boil down to a quart, 
drop in the white of an egg and strain. Add one ounce tartaric acid, and four drops oil 
of lemon, Shake often and let it stand two days before using. 


Literary Notices. 


“THe Prince’s Batt. A satirical Poem, by “Stedman.” Rudd & Carleton. 

Among other late issues, we notice—‘‘ Cousin Harry,” by Mrs, Grey. ‘Old People,” 
by Capt. Mayne Reid. ‘The Chapel of St. Mary,” by the author of “ Rectory of More- 
land. ‘ Asphodel,” by Ada Clare. ‘‘ Legends of the Madonna,” by Mrs. Jameson. 
“ Antonina,” by Wilkie Collins. ‘“ Harrington,” by the author of “ What Cheer,” &c. 


Messrs. Rupp & Carzeton have published a translation of Balzac’s works, which de- 
serve the attention of the literary public. ‘‘ Cesar Birotteau” is considered onc of the 
best of this author’s works, and has not the objections that attach to most French novels. 
The writings of Balzac are strictly moral and elevating. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUM IN OUR Last.—Bell. 











FASHIONS. 


x 


Pulpit Gleanings. 





“Tow many, it is to be feared, have engaged in the praises of this day, whose hearts 
have never vibrated to the song of redeeming love; whose voices after the stillness of 
death, will never wake in anthems of rapture; whose hand after the silver chord is loosed, 
will never strike the golden harp.” Rey. Dr. Guion, 





Gazixe down the street at dead of night, and watching with sleepless eyes the flicker- 
ing of the lamps, and their fantastic shadows upon the tall silent buildings, we sometimes 
sit at our windows hushed into meditation; our reverie but occasionally broken by the 
rapid footsteps of some solitary wayfarer. We watch the form of such an one as he 
passes by ; but perhaps another sight may we witness which shall startle us from our 
dreaminess, and make us tremble. Now coming close to the side of the pedestrian, and 
making him cry out in terror, and now retreating back into the darkness, a mysterious 
figure seems to haunt the wanderer and watch his every footstep with fearful scrutiny, 
What does this mean? Who is this spy? Is he an assassin? Is he an avenger of 
blood? Is he a detective ? 

Such are our feelings as we ponder over the pathway of man through this world. In the 
glare of day we see him, apparently alone, busy, bustling, and proud. Bargains and 
battles seem to engross him, but when we watch more attentively; when the noise has 
died away ; when the quiet hours have come, we discover some one secretly following 
on his track, prying into every action, noticing every step, hearing every word—and if we 
should examine still further we should find that this strange one did not only notice out- 
ward matters, but that he saw and watched the thoughts and motives of his victim. The 
man may seek the deepest retirement ; he may be where no footfall shall reach his ear, 
and no mortal form greet his sight; but he does not make his retreat unaccompanied, 
the mysterious one is there too. The man may shut the door of his chamber, and lock 
ft tight, but he does not shut his inspector out. There seems tobe a strange sort of com- 
munication between the two. The man does a noble thing; the shadow approves and 
cheers him. He does a vile thing, the shadow fills him with agony and fear; but whether 
cheering or frightening, it is always with him ineverything, everywhere. Baffling, elud- 
ing, or breaking from it, are impossible.” Rev. Mr. THRALL. 
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Farshions. 
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Tue prettiest hat for a child is of black velvet made over a frame “a la Princess 
Royale,” trimmed with bows of black and white ribbon towards the front. White strings, 
with black velvet rosettes at the ears. 

Dresses trimmed with three or four narrow flounces around the bottom of the skirt are 
in vogue. This and the puff trimmings prevail. 

Cloaks are of every variety. The striped Bernous still flourish, and styles are almost 
as varied as cloths. 

Sewing aprons. Take a yard and a quarter of checked muslin or gingham, turn it up 
at the bottom a half yard, bind it round with a fancy strip of cambric, and draw up the 
wide, deep pocket with a cord or ribbon. These are very useful to housewives, Made 
of silk they are durable and pretty with two smaller ornamental pockets near the belt. - 
Wide velvet ribbons are fashionable for trimmings this winter—all colors. 






































Star of the Evening. 


Words and Music by JAMES SAYL3S. 
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Beauti-ful star, in heav'n 80 bright, Softly falls thy silv'ry light, As thou movest from 
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Star of the evening, beautiful star, Star of the evening, beautiful star. 
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Star, Star of the 


2 In Faney’s eye thou seem’st to say, 
Follow me, come from earth away, 
Upward thy spirit’s pinions try, 
To realms of love beyond the sky. 
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8 Shine on, O star of love divine, 
And may our souls’ affection twine 
Around thee as thou movest afar, 
Star of the twilight, beautiful star. 


By permission of J. H. Hrpuer. 
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THE TWO CURLS. 


- 


BY SOLUS. 


Tae chamber was very still where Effie Burns lay dying,—not 
silent from the busy hum that ever attends the whirl of the city, 
penetrating even to the presence of the sick,—but the hush of death 
was within the walls, and sat upon each of us, subduing and sad- 
dening. Scarce a twelvemonth had passed since we had gathered 
around her at the bridal altar, and now, so soon, to watch her faint- 
ing breath! Her fair hair lay in soft ringlets upon her pillow, but 
the blue orbs were closed, as if to shut us all out from her clinging, 
earnest gaze, lest we might delay her flight to her blessed home. 
Once only, she opened them languidly, and whispered something to 
an attendant, who brought a tiny form from an adjoining room, 
and placed it before her. Long and yearningly she gazed upon her 
baby boy, while her pure robes were tremulous with the deep emo- 
tion that agitated her. Then touching her pale, lips to his brow, 
just where the sacred cross had been so lately impressed, she mo- 
tioned them to take him away, and turning her head as if the last 
mortal link was broken,—she spake no more. They severed a 
curl from her damp forehead, and gave it to me,—a precious, pre- 
cious boon. How often had I seen it wave in the summer’s breath 
as buoyant with life and health, she sported in her native haunts ! 
Then it seemed a light and airy thing, made to grace a sprightly, 
mirthful face. Now it lay in my hand, changed and hallowed by 
a mystic touch, thrilling my whole frame by its contact. I have it 
still; *tis long years since then, and close beside, l’ve placed a little 
lock from the wee baby’s head. How would the mother have re- 
joiced, could they have blended so in lite ! : 

Often, from amid my treasures, I take them forth to aid me in 
my musings on the mystery of life and death. The tiny flaxen ring 
suggests such blessed thoughts of peace and innocence,—of pure, un- 
sullied hopes and joys, and brings before me all the flowery path of 
early, sinless age ; and yet it leads me on to the time so surely com- 
ing, when the feet will wander, and the soul be dimmed by earthly 
pleasures, and the fresh, untarnished youth grow into manhood, 
dull and lustreless, The waving lock that’s intertwined with the 
sweet infant’s, tells me of conquered ills, and blessedness attained, 
of struggles all o’ercome, and victory gained ; of earthly sorrows 
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ceased, and heavenly bliss begun ; of perfect exemption from every 
care and trial, and of a precious participation in “ the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.” 

Call it not folly to cherish certain mementoes or relics, There is 
a great deal sometimes in a stone, or a dried leaf, or faded boquet, 
—strange secrets, and interesting histories, if one could only unravel 
them ; or if nothing tragic, or startling, simple hollowed memories, 
that should make them sacred to us. 





“IN THE GARDEN WAS A SEPULCHRE.” 


Suggested by H. W. Beecher’s Sermon.—Independent, July 26. 


BY F. Il. BURGE SMITH, 


“ A ‘cLEAN new tomb, with Jesus laid therein !” 
Who would not lose the scent of budding flowers, 
The odorous breath, the incense soft and sweet ; 
The vivid hues; the rich, warm, mellow tints ; 
The nodding grace! Who would not turn from these 
To the blest place wherein the Saviour lay ! 

Lord, give to me this rock-hewn sepulchre ! 
Amid life’s glowing luxury and bloom, 

Let mine eyes rest upon it; make my soul 

To feel therein its resurrection’s power ! 

I would prepare me spices rich and rare, 

The mint of penitence, anise of prayer; 

And with these precious balms would press my way 
Unto my Saviour’s presence, when the day 

Is sweetly breaking, and the silent hour 

Breathes o’er the sacred spot its hallowed peace. 
Let me not thread my garden walks, and say 

In bitter anguish, “ They have ta’en away 

My gracious Lord,” the while he standeth by ; 
But give me eyes to see, and heart to feel 

My glorious Redeemer ever near, 

As I sit watching ‘gainst the sepulchre. 





ALIKE to the slave and his oppressor cometh night with sweet re- 
freshment, and half of the life of the most wretched is gladdened by 
the soothing of sleep. 





THE VICTIM. 


BY MRS. L. D. SHEARS. 


—ooorn oer 


Click, click, click, went the telegraph wire ; and the operator 
glanced coolly at the words—‘“ Annie died this morning ; funeral 
to-morrow atten. Mrs. Rieve, No. — Fifth Avenue, N. Y,” carefully 
folded and enveloped the long strip of paper, and after writing the 
address, headed it with these words, in large characters—‘ Haste— 
Death Message,” and ordered the boy to deliver it immediately. 

Half an hour after, in answer to a violent ring of the door-bell, 
the porter bore on a silver tray to the mistress of an elegant mansion, 
on the above-named avenue, the letter. 

Mrs. Rieve attired in a new and showy costume, was viewing her 
fine figure in the mirror, when the servant entered ; not immediately 
perceiving him, she continued her soliloquy— 

“ Yes, it fits toa charm. It is an expensive robe to be sure, but 
then it is so recherche, and this exquisite trimming is just the thing 
for such asilk. I consider myself fortunate in being one of the first 
to secure a robe of this novel pattern. There is no one in the city 
that can fit like Carrie Robertson. I hope she’ll neither marry nor 
die for a long time. One would be equally as vexatious to me as 
the other. 

“Old Neal is on the track again they say, and she may marry him 
for the sake of securing the position in society she lost when her 
father died insolvent. She may, but after having refused him once, 
I doubt it. 

** She comes to-morrow to fit my mozr, and I manage in a casual 
kind of way to speak of his miserly disposition and crabbed . 
What did you say, John, a letter in mourning ?” 

“Not exactly in mourning, missus, but ’tis a telegraphic ’spatch, 
and——.,” 

“‘ Give it here.—(Gazing at the word death with horror.)—My 
God! it can’t be Annie! No, no, it is not !” 

* Shall I call master ?” asked John, in alarm, at seeing his mis- 
tress so deadly pale. 

She made no answer, and he deemed it prudent to do so while her 
trembling fingers were tearing away the envelope. 
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When Juhn returned with Mr. Rieve, the lady in her superb at- 
tire lay insensible on the Axminster carpet, the long strip of paper 
tightly grasped in her hand. 

Mr. Rieve was so stunned by the shock that he could be of no as- 
sistance to John in restoring his wife to consciousness. 

Annie was their only child, and this was the first intelligence her 
father had received of her illness. A violent ringing of the bell had 
brought the whole array of servants to the assistance of John. Mrs, 
Rieve was laid on the sofa, her face bathed in cologne, and her hands 
rubbed until she returned to her wretched self. 

She looked with dilating eyes on the servants gathered around 
her, then at the telegraphic dispatch now in the hands of her hus- 
band, who was walking with bowed head rapidly to and fro, and then 
she groaned aloud in her agony, 

“QO that I had gone to that dear child when she wrote me she was 
ill, instead of waiting for this eT 

** Henrietta,” said the husband, with sternness, interrupting and 
pausing before her, “‘ did you know that Annie was ill ? and has your 
love for dress and gayety grown to such a passion that you have ne- 
glected our only child to attend a ball ?” 

Henrietta answered not: one look at the agonized husband before 
her, one glance at that horror-stricken countenance, and she tore her 
hair in the wild excitement of her grief. 

Her husband turned from her without another question, and going 
to her desk found there a letter received but two days before from 
Annie. 

“ Dear mother,” she said, “can you not spare a few days to your 
daughter? Ihave not been quite well of late, though not really 
ill, so de not be alarmed ; but Iam so very, very lonely that I feel 
like having you with me. 

“I know you will come, and shall wait you at the depot. Edwin 
is seldom at home now, save of a Sabbath ; politics engréss his 
whole time and attention. I shall expect you in the morning train.” 

The letter dropped from the grasp of the bereaved father. His 
wife, who had arisen from the sofa, had dismissed the servants and 
followed him. She stood in the door, and turning to her after the 
perusal of the note, he said, fiercely . 

“Henrietta, can I respect,can I love you after such cold and 
heartless neglect ? can I put confidence in you again after this cruel 
deception ?” 

** No, no,” -she exclaimed ; ‘I neither ask nor deserve it. May 

you never, never know what I now suffer. Had I gone to her, per- 
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haps she might be living now. That touching appeal to a mother’s 
heart was refused, refused! and now she is dead. If my agony, my 
penitence, could only bring her back, I would suffer a thousand 
deaths ; but do not look upon me with such pitiful scorn, James. 
Order the carriage at once to take us to the depot.” 

‘You are not fit to leave the house in your present excited state,” 
he replied. 

“ Fit or not, I must go. I only hope I may die ere I reach Bos- 
ton.” 

Mr. Rieve hastened to order the carriage ; and in less than an hour 
the bereaved parents, seated in the cars, were being whirled rapidly 
away from our great metropolis to her sister city. 

The air was keen with frost, and the earth wore her spotless man- 
tle of white—her bridal attire—for the first time that winter. “The 
forest trees were jeweled with ice, which brilliantly reflected the sun- 
beams, and here and there a pine was to be seen bowing its dark and 
sombre head to the keen north wind. 

Happy faced youth were seen driving furiously along the high 
road ; their showy establishments and the jingle of their merry sleigh 
bells was anything but music to the unhappy woman who looked 
with a vacant stare upon the busy crowd which thronged each sta- 
tion as they passed. 

‘Some coming, some going,” she sighed, ‘‘ but none with such a 
heavy weight upon their heart as I, for all I see look smiling and 
happy. 

“‘ T cannot bear it! Why does the sun shine out so pleasantly 
perhaps to mock my grief ? and I must live and endure ; must listen 
to the glad voices; must hear the merry laugh, and gaze upon the 
joyous ones of earth, while grief at my own self-abasement is eat- 
ing my heart out.” 

One and another of the passengers looked with pity at the woman 
who, fll with sorrow, was speaking incoherently her soul-maddening 
thoughts ; and well they might, so marked with grief was that coun- 
tenance which, two hours ago was radiant with smiles, as she stood 
before the mirror anticipating with pleasurable sensations the uni- 
versal admiration, the homage which her beauty never failed to elicit 
from the crowd of gay revelers, who centered around “ that bright, 
particular star of the world of fashion.” 

Had they séen her now, they would scarcely have recognized in the 
bowed figure before them the once gay and dashing Mrs. Rieve. 

Her husband sat beside her with head bowed on his hand ; still 
and motionless as a piece of statuary, he spoke not, moved not, until 
they arrived at their place of destination. 
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Then he arose, hurried his half-crazed wife from the cars to a car- 
riage, and giving the driver the number of Edwin Manson’s residence, 
again sat down nor spoke until they paused before the house with 
closed shutters. Slowly he stepped out and assisted his wife to 
alight ; with what weakening limbs did he ascend the steps and pull 
the bell-knob, around which was tied a piece of crape. 

A servant opened the door, and without speaking ushered them 
into a dark parlor. Noiselessly each sank into achairand awaited 
the coming of their son-in-law. 

A door opens above them, an infant’s feeble wail is heard, then the 
gently closed door shuts out all sounds, and light feet come softly 
down the stairs—a slight, delicate figure enters the parlor, and a 
voice tremulous with emotion, asks— 

** Are you the parents of—of—?”(a pause and sob). 

** We are the bereaved parents; take us to her at once ” 

Lady. ‘‘ You know what has taken place—you received ‘ag 

Mrs. Rieve. ‘‘ Yes, yes ; but tell me, did I not hear an infant’s 
ery ?” 

Lady. “ Yes, your daughter left an infant—a little girl.” 

Mrs. Rieve. ‘* Let us go to it at once.” 

The lady led the way and they followed up the winding stairway 
into the long hall above, and there on a table with a black pall, in 
rosewood and satin, lay all that was mortal of Annie Rieve. There 
she lay so still and white and beautiful in death. A wreath of silver 
lilacs lay upon her breast—fit emblem of her spotless life. 

Scalding tears fell upon that marble forehead ; kisses were pressed 
upon the pale, cold lips, and the small, icy hand was held long by 
that penitent mother, but groans, nor prayers, nor tears disturbed 
the sleeper. 

Flowers, all pure white, were brought from the conservatory and 
placed upon the side table ; but all such vain display passed un- 
heeded, unobserved by the mourning father, and the mother—she 
whose heart hdd been filled with vanity, love of admiration and dis- 
play, now turned away with a sickening sensation at her heart, and 
asked for her son-in-law. 

‘* Mr. Manson has gone out for a few moments with a friend to 
attend to a little matter which could not be postponed,” observed 
the maiden, with a confused look. 

‘¢ Business pertaining to the coming election, I presume,” said Mr. 
Rieve, with irony in his tone. 

‘* ] suppose so,” said the maiden, with a sigh. 

* And to this man I sold my daughter,” cried Mrs, Rieve,. forget- 
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ful of the presence of the strange lady, forgetful of everything save 
her own scheming ambition. 

“Could he not for a few hours put on a semblance of grief ? could 
he not leave worldly cares to other hands until she is buried ? Or 
has he grown so sordid, so ambitious, that he has forgotten that his 
dead wife lies unburied in his hall ?” 

“‘T feel, sir, that he deserves your censure and condemnation,” 
said the lady, whose cheeks were still pale and her eyes red with 
weeping ; “though his sister, I am not blind to his faults. He 
promised to te absent but a few minutes, and I am sure he will keep 
his word. Can you not forgive this seeming disrespect to his wife 
and her relatives ?” 

“‘ Let us not speak of it,” said Mr. Rieve ; “it is too humiliating 
to think of. 

“ Darling Annie! I feel that she has suffered much from her 
husband’s neglect.” 

“She never complained,” said Miss Manson. “I was with her 
several weeks in autumn, also in her short and painful illness, and I 
often said to Edwin she was too patient, too enduring with him.” 

“Then he did neglect her ; 1 knew it must be so.” 

‘ His unfortunate nomination for , last fall, used to keep him 
from home evenings, and when I scolded him, he would always pro- 
mise better behaviour in future, and I believe he meant to give his 
wife more attention after the election.” 

** And did Annie never say anything,” asked Mrs. Rieve. 

‘* Never ; she was too much of an angel for that, though I often 
wished she would find fault with him—he deserved it.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the wail of the infant. 

‘* The baby is very feeble,” said Miss Manson, leading the way to 
the nurse’s room. ‘‘ The doctor has fears of convulsions.” 

“‘ If God will only spare its life, I will endeavor to fulfil a mother’s 
duties to it. In that way may I not partially attone for my neglect 
to poor Annie ?” 

She took the infant from the nurse’s arms, and as she pressed it 
to her sobbing bosom, vowed that if God in his mercy would spare it 
to her, she would devote her life to its service ; then turning to Miss. 
Manson, asked if ‘‘ Annie left no word, no message for her parents.” 

“© Q, yes, she spoke of you often and longed so much to see you. 
She wrote just before she was taken ill, that is, alarmingly ill, for 
she had been ailing some days, and she thought her letter must have 
been miscarried or you would have come.” 

Mr. Reive turned his head away from his wife, groaned aloud, but 
spoke not. 
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“ The physicians did not consider her dangerous until about two 
hours before she died. I sent for Edwin immediately.” 

“Good heavens, madam! was he not with her through her ill- 
ness ?” asked the father, clasping his hands together, and rising. In 
his excitement he seemed about to commit some act of desperation, 
when Miss Munson replied. 

‘Calm yourself, sir ; he had gone a few miles from the city toa 
convention, but he returned before she died. Her last words were, 
‘Give my dying love to my dear father and mother, and tell them, 
that though this event may be sudden to them, it is not unexpected 
tome. For my child I would live, but God has willed it otherwise, 
and I am resigned.’” 

‘*In her work-box after her death, I found this letter addressed to 
you,” and she placed it in Mrs. Reive’s hand, who withdrew to an- 
other room to peruse it, and Mr. Rieve, after another lingering look 
at the pale corse of his daughter, shut himself up in the dark parlor 
and paced the floor with folded arms. 

But let us return to the mother who, with streaming eyes, is pe- 
rusing the letter written by her daughter the day before her death. 


Dear Motner—I sent yesterday by post asking you to come to 
me, for [ have much to say to you ; but as night approached and you 
did not come, I thought the letter might not have been delivered, so 
I take my pen as the only means left of communicating with you. 

There is so much that seems necessary for me to say that I scarce- 
ly know where to commence. My time here is short and I must be 
brief. 

How differently I look on death from what I did one short year 
ago. What was then the “king of terrors” to me, is now a happy 
change from the mortal to immortality 

You told me, dearest mamma, that I would soon learn to love my 
husband and that I would be far happier with him than with poor 
Arthur Dalton, whom I so cruelly deserted after we were engaged ; 
but, mother, I have lived to find you are not a true prophetess, not 
that you meant to deceive me, but-you erred in judgment. 

You, who are so fond of society and amusement, would never be 
happy if thrown out of the gay circle in which you have from infancy 
moved ; while J, dear mamma, love retirement and books ; a cottage 
with Arthur Dalton, poor and humble though it were, would have 
been a heaven of peace and happiness to me. 

You commanded—I obeyed, and married a man whom I have never 
loved. He has been as kind and considerate towards me as I could 
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expect ; a man of the world, a political candidate, has other inter- 
ests paramount to those of his family, and so we have seen very lit- 
tle of each other ; yet I scarcely feel his absence. 

I soon felt that there was no peace, no happiness for me here, and 
my tried heart pointed me to.a brighter world. I looked into the 
future and felt there was hope for me there. The Bible—a sealed 
book in my childhood and youth—I now unclasped, and precious 
promises I there found. I read, I believed ; and, dearest mamma, I 
am fast hastening to that brighter world, firm in faith that an eter- 
nity of happiness is mine, strong in the hope that you will hence- 
forth give up worldly pleasures and strive to meet me there. 

I now mourn not over blighted hopes. Had I married Arthur 
Dalton, secure and happy in his affections, I fear I should never have 
sought the Saviour’s love ; and without diligent search none can 
find. See him, dear mother, and tell him this for me. 

Edwin has a sweet sister Nellie ; she has been much with me—a 
kind, truthful and pious girl. Grieve not, dear mamma, that to her 
I consign the care of my infant, if it lives ; if God pleases to take it 
with me, then I shall rejoice, for it will be safe. 

Do not mourn me, dear parents ; God, who cannot err, has order- 
ed all things ; then bow to His will, and if you would meet me in 


heaven, no longer neglect your Bible. With a hope that we may 
there be united as one family, I say Farewell. ANNIE, 


That night ancther angel was added to the heavenly host ; the 
wreath of silver lilacs was removed from Annie Manson’s bosom to 
make room for her infant, and with many tears the faithful Nellie 
placed her little charge there. The rosewood coffin closed over both 
mother and child, and now in the peaceful shades of Greenwood re- 
poses the victim of a scheming mother’s ambition. 

With this severe affliction came a change in the hearts and lives 
of the worldly parents of Annie Manson ; though sudden, it was 
lasting, and though the votaries of fashion used every effort to decoy 
the bereaved mother again into their gay’ circle, she steadfastly re- 
fused. The “ syrens’” voice fell unheeded on herear. With a firm 
resolve to make amends for her hitherto aimless life, she heeded the 
call of duty ; she was no longer a stranger to the poor and needy. 
Like an angel of mercy she glided among them, dispensing alms to 
the needy, speaking words of consolation to the afflicted and hope to 
the sorrowing sinner. 

Occasionally a solitary mourner is seen bending over the spotless 
tablet that marks the grave of Annie Manson. Though premature- 
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ly old, we recognize the features of Arthur Dalton. Has he, too, 
heeded Annie’s warning ? Aye, he is now Christ’s follower, and 
while patiently awaiting the summons to depart hence, teaches by 
precept and example the way of life and immortality to his fellow 
man. 

Edwin Manson, the politician, was elected to the office for which 
he stood a candidate when his wife died. 

A costly monument rises above her remains, which repose in the 
cemetery at Greenwood, and though the grounds around are pro- 
fusely ornamented, the bereaved husband seldom visits them. His 
country demands his time and attention. Busy with the harassing 
cares of political life, he knows not whether white roses or red bloom 
on the grave, 
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*‘ THE exile may roam throvgh marble halls, but he stares on va- 
cancy. A faraway home lies on his heart. He thinks of the larks 
singing above his father’s fields, and the children chasing the butter- 
fly by his native stream. Still the longing for a home, for a place of 
undisturbed repose, is not satisfied in this world. Marah and Elim 
lie near together here—the cloud and the sunshine, the bitter and the 
sweet, the weariness and the rest are mingled. 

*‘T have often thought of the career of J. Howard Payne, the au- 
thor of those well known lines, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ His life was 
spent in loneliness and trial, and all the cares incident to poverty and 
a sensitive nature, Said he once— 

**¢T have been in Paris, Berlin, and London, and heard persons 
singing, or the hand-organ playing “‘ Sweet Home,” and I without a 
shilling to buy the next meal or a place to lay my head. The world 
has sung my song till every heart is familiar with its melody, yet I 
have been a wanderer from my boyhood.’ 

“‘T saw this man once walking dreamily along a street in Wash- 
ington city. He passed by, and shortly after I heard that he had 
died in Tunis, on the Mediterranean sea, and in that foreign land he 
was buried by strangers, and sleeps in obscurity. He never had a 
home, and the words of his song find such an universal echo in the 
human breast, because we all are very much in his position. We sing 
them not so much for their poetry or music, but because they express 
what we all feel.”"—Rev. Mr. THEALL. 
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VIRGINIA’S PICTURE. 


BY MINNIE F, BEAVERS. 


I Loox at a picture, that is fair to see; 
‘Tis a slight frail form in its youthful grace, 
With brown hair shading a pale young face; 
And the picture is fondly cherished by me. 


There’s a calm sweet look on the youthful brow, 
And in the blue eyes, that once were so bright 
There is a serene and saintly light, 

How spiritually beautiful to me now. 


I look at this picture, so fair to see, 

1 look at it long and lovingly too, 

As if waiting for a smile from the eyes of blue, 
As if waiting for the lips to speak to me. 


In the beautiful days of the olde time; 
In the care-free years of childhood’s dream, 
Four feet roamed beside a beautiful stream, 
Two hearts beat glad to its pleasant chime. 


They culled the flowers with tenderest care, 
That lavishly grew ’mong the old gray rocks, 
She with the blue eyes aud sunny locks, 

She with the blue eyes and the brown, brown hair. 


In those beautiful summer days of old, 
How long their rambles o'er vale and hill; 
Does the rustling wind tell stories still, 
Wild sweet stories as once it told ? 


Oh! often the coming of the sweet twilight, 
Hastened the feet of each young playmate, 
To their childhood’s home in the evening late, 

Their young forms bathed in the sunset’s light. 


But the hour came when each playmate’s hand 

Was parted—gone from the other’s hold; 

And they come no more where once they strolled, 
To their childhood's beautiful Eden-land, 


So I look at the picture so fair to see, 

And cherish it with the tenderest care ; 

F or ’tis she with the blue eyes and the brown hair, 
My playmate dear that used to be, 
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I shall cherish it still, till in God’s Heaven, 
I see that sweet sister face to face, 
Clothed with a more than mortal grace, 

To the ransomed ones of Jesus given. 


I sball put it aside there—needed no more, 
For never a sad good-bye is heard 
Or a heart by its mournful murmur stirred, 
On the glorious banks of that brighter shore. 





MY LADY. 
BY F. I. BURGE SMITH. 


Aas! my lady! Alas, the day 

When she turned from her child hood’s home away, 
To dwell with ‘“ the Knight Geldart!” 

Her castle, it gleams in its glory bright, 

As the diamonds shine in the gladsome light ; 
But alas! my lady’s heart! 


My lady’s gems are beyond compare; 

She is decked with jewels rich and rare, 
Obtained from the choicest mart— 

And her glowing figure is like a queen, 

As she stands in her beauteous satin sheen ; 
But alas! my lady’s heart! 


My lady is called “a happy bride,” 
And she lifts her head in her lofty pride, 
And smiles with her womanly art ; 
But the masque is dropped when the crowds disperse ; 
And the head is bowed on the breast of her nurse, 
And alas! my lady’s heart! 


My lady sits in her castle high, 
Gazing all day with an earnest eye, 
On a cottage that stands apart, 
Afar from the gleam of her mansion bright; 
Anear to the grasp of her yearning sight, 
But alas! my lady’s heart! 





NOVEMBER’S PORTRAIT, 


Aw old man sitting all alone 

Upon a bare and rugged stone, 

With pallid face and wrinkled brow, 
Wearing a coronal of snow, 

While his blue limbs peep shivering 
From out their tattered covering.—Scrva, 
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OR, THE MORN OF JOY FOLLOWING THE NIGHT OF SORROW. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
~~ 


But oh! again the sun withdrew his light, and dark clouds gather 
over her head. Again the sea is black and stormy, and the winds 
and waves hold their hoarse concert. She looks around for her com- 
panion, but alas! he has disappeared, and alone she rides the bois- 
terous billows. She strains her gaze far into the distance, and there 
beholds him with her hated rival. Alas! alas! she looks wildly 
around ; the sky above and the sea beneath are one impenetrable 
pall of blackness, while ever and anon the lurid glare of the light- 
ning and the hoarse muttering of the thunderbolt illumine the dark- 
ness and mingle with the roaring of the wind, and just as the angry 
billows are about to envelope her in their misty folds, she springs 
from her couch in a wild delirium of terror and excitement. 

“ Emilie,” said Edward Morris, one evening, “are you ill to- 
night P” 

“*Tll !” she replied, “ no, why do you ask ?” 

* Because yoy do not seem at all like my bright, laughing Emilie, 
and I feared illness must be the cause.” 

“No, not at all, on the contrary, I am perfectly well, but, I do not 
feel quite as lively as usual ; I have been thinking a good deal to- 
day, and an unaccountable sadness has come over me. The fact is, 
I have been so very happy of late, that it has seemed to me to-day 
as though it was too much to be real or lasting. Perhaps I am 
wrong to indulge such feelings, but a shadow has been hanging over 
me all day which I could not lift, and from which I could not es- 
cape. Tell me if you think I am wrong in allowing myself to feel 
thus, and how I may succeed in dispelling this dark, unwelcome 
cloud.” 

*T do not think you are wrong, my dearest, if you have striven 
against it ; we are not always accountable for the shades of feeling 
with which we are visited. You know, dear Emilie, we are only 
mortal, and are subject to all the variations of feeling, both mental 
and physical, which are the attendants of our mortality. You area 
little nervous and dispirited to.day, and although not conscious of 
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actual illness, still your nervous system may be slightly deranged, 
which would in all probability account for your evident depression of 
spirits.” 

“Thank you; your theory is a very comfortable one, and may be 
correct—still, I cannot divest myself of the idea, that some heavy 
sorrow is about to befall me. I am not usually superstitious, but 
you know it is said that coming events cast their shadows before, and 
I believe it isso. Do you not think that we sometimes have pre- 
sentiments or premonitions of things which afterwards do really 
occur ?” 

*‘T think it is sometimes the case, but very seldom. Our All-wise 
Father does not reveal to his children his purposes concerning them, 
The cause of your present fear is probably owing to an over-excited 
imagination, which you must take good care to keep within due 
bounds,” 

**T know,” she replied, ‘‘ that God does — « reveal his purposes to 
us, and rejoice that itis so. I would not, for ten thousands worlds, 
know what my future contains | uay be joy or sorrow, or both 
combined ; it is sufficient to be assured that it is known to and 
guided by infinite wisdom and love. I believe that God deals with 
us, if we are his children, just as in His perfect judgment he sees 
our peculiar dispositions and circumstances require, and when dis- 
cipline is necessary for our eternal welfare, He touches us just where we 
are the most vulnerable, by taking from us that which is dearest to us, 
and which we may be in danger of making our idol, thus dethroning ~ 
him, or by crushing our brighte.  hepes and cherished anticipations.” 

“‘T agree with you perfectly, and now, dear Emilie, since we are 
in the hands of Him who sees the end from the beginning, Jet us 
be content to trust in Him, knowing that ‘He doeth all things 
well.’ And now for another subject. You know Jennie Avey has 
returned ; I suppose we must call upon her aad welcome her back to 
the city. Will you go this evening ?” 

“T think not, Edward. I am in no mood for making calls, espe- 
cially upon Jennie.” 

‘¢ She is not an especial favorite with either of us, I know, still we 
must not forget the claims of the members of the society in which 
we mingle, and Jennie will probably consider it a slight if we alone 
of all her friends stand aloof from her, besides, I think you would per- 
haps feel better for going. Come, dearest, get your bonnet and go 
with me.” 

““Q! Edward, please excuse me to-night ; indeed, I do not feel 
like going ; I could not listen to the ceaseless rattle about herself, or 
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be in the Jeast agreeable, if I were to go, so I might much better re- 
main at home.” 

‘ Certainly, if you are so strongly disinclined to go, we will relin- 
quish the idea, for to-night, and embrace another opportunity.” 

“Oh! no, I do not wish you to give up going because I do not 
happen to feel inclined to accompany yoy. Go by all means, and 
inake my apology, for to tell the truth, I should be glad to escape. 
Jennie is so egotistical that I take very little pleasure in her society. 
Please go, and make a severe headache, which I really begin to feel, 
my plea for the apparent neglect.” 

Being thus urged, Edward finally consented, and prepared to make 
the proposed visit alone. 


CHAPTER III. 


We now return to Jennie, who, when we left her, had just awaken- 
ed from her frightfulvéream. Having calmed her agitation some- 
what, and fearful of being-detected in such a state, she stealthily 
ascended to her own room, ¥! j having bathed her burning brow 
and cheeks, in copious streams of clear, sparkling water, she prepared 
herself to meet the crowds of fashionable loungers who frequented 
Mr. Avey’s splendid parlors, to pass an hour in that ceaseless stream 
of small talk, called by courtesy, conversation, so common among the 
young of both sexes at the present day. Her toilet was completed 
with scrupulous care in accordance with her previous resolution, and 
she had scarcely descended the broad staircase before Mr. Morris was 
announced. . de 

Now was her time, none were present to interfere with the line of 
action she had marked out for herself, and eagerly though cautiously — 
she commenced her attack. 

“Good evening, Miss Jennie,” said Edward, advancing towards 
her, “‘ you must allow me thus early to congratulate you upon your 
safe return, and welcome you back to a constellation which has been 
mourning the absence of its brightest star.” 

Jennie acknowledged the compliment conveyed by this gallant 
speech by a graceful inclination of the head, while she replied— 

“Thank you. I presume I have many friends who will be truly 
glad to see me back again, but I do not claim for myself the con- 
spicuous place which you have assigned me. I am glad to return, I 
assure you—even in the midst of the scenes of fashion and dissipation 
through which I have passed, I have longed for my home. O! Mr. 
Morris, there are no scenes of splendor and magnificence so inviting 
to me and sohighly prized by me as the time spent in my home in 


, 


we 
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the society of its loved inmates. I have often wondered why for so 
many, home has so few attractions ; I cunnot realize the feeling be- 
cause for me it has so many powerful ones.” 

Jennie had baited her hook well, and Edward thought as he looked 
at her sparkling countenance, and remembered the amiable words she 
had just uttered, that he had never seen her appear so well. Pleased 
with her success she continued— 

“ But I, also, owe my congratulations to you on the happiness 
which is in store for you with my friend Emilie. I trust you will 
enjoy many years of real, solid happiness. I hope you will both ac- 
cept the best wishes of an old friend. I rejoice to see my friends 
made happy, although I am somewhat surprised that Emilie has so 
nearly forgotten her first love, for I have heard her declare repeatedly, 
that her heart was buried in the grave of her former lover, and that 
she could never again yield to the fascination which Cupid throws 
around his votaries.” 

As Jennie uttered these words, Edward started and turned pale, 
but immediately recovering himself, replied— 

“‘T think you must be mistaken, Miss Avey, I believe Emily has 
never been engaged to any one beside myself, at least,” he added, 
bitterly, “I flattered myself that I held first and undisputed sway 
over her heart.” 

“T am sorry I enlightened you if it affects you so painfully, but I 
supposed every one knew that she was engaged to Clarence Ashford. 
I hope, Mr. Morris,” she added, apologetically, that you will pardon 
my thoughtless speech, I did not intend to pain you, indeed I did 
not, but supposed you were already aware of the fact, or I should not 
have spoken as I did.” 

Edward muttered some almost unintelligible words of pardon, and 
taking his hat, hastily left the house. Leaving the fashionable 
thoroughfare where Jennie resided, he struck into a more retired part 
of the city, ina state of mind bordering on distraction. 

** And so this is the end of all my bright dreams of the purity and 
honer of woman,” he murmured ; “ here is one whom I have blindly 
thought but little lower than the angels, acting the part of a de- 
ceiver. One whom I have looked upon as a model of candor and 
sincerity, giving herself up to double-dealing and hypocrisy. Very 
well, Miss Emilie, I am to be the dupe of your false charms no 
longer. I want no divided affection ; I will have the whole heart or 
none. I could not brook the consciousness that my wife had ever 
held another’s image sacred, had ever cherished another’s words or 
the memory of another’s smile. From one whom I have so loved, 
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nay, idolized, I will accept nothing short of a full, free, spontaneous 
affection. She may keep her diluted, second-hand love, for one who 
will be satisfied with half a heart.” 

He strode hastily through the now almost deserted streets, un- 
mindful of the hour, and scarce caring whither he went, until a neigh- 
boring church clock chimed out its midnight peal. 

Some one has spoken of the misery of * seeing our idol turn to 
clay,” of waking to the consciousness that one whom we had invested 
with almost more than mortal excellence, round whom we had woven 
a tissue of purity and loveliness almost unattainable on this side the 
pearly gates, is, after all, but a frail mortal even as ourselves. From 
this glowing dream Edward had been suddenly and rudely aroused, 
and in the first bitterness of a disappointed trust, his faith in all be- 
came shaken, because he fancied that one whom he had believed 
above the breath of suspicion had proved deceptive. 

** She does not love me as I wish to be loved, else she would have 
laid aside her foolish prejudice against Jennie and accompanied me, 
when she knew I wished it so much. Here is my proof, blind fool 
that I have been, to suppose myself beloved as I fondly hoped to be, 
while it must have been the merest complacency with which she re- 
garded me.” 

He had reached such a state of excitement that the cutting north- 
west wind was only felt as a soothing balm to his burning cheek and 
fevered brow, and he walked on until, having exhausted himself, he 
sought his own room, where he tossed upon his sleepless conch until 
the first gray dawn streaked the eastern sky, when he fell into a heavy 
slumber. The bright rays of the morning sun were streaming full 
upon him when he awoke with a vague consciousness of some unde- 
fined sorrow having fallen upon him. He arose from his couch with 
a throbbing brow and an aching heart, while his hollow eye and 
sunken cheek bore witness to the conflict through which he had pass- 
ed. He still maintained against the pleadings of his heart, that 
Emilie had deceived him, and resolutely absented himself from her, 
not daring to enter her presence lest his old affection should over- 
power him. Maddened by memory when alone, he sought society, 
and naturally turned to Jennie, visiting her at home, and frequently 
acting as her escort in compary. until Rumor, with her busy tongue, 
took up the tale and bore to Emilie’s ears the report that her faith- 
less lover had already plighted himself to another, and that other one 
of whom he had often expressed to her his disapprobation. Poor 
Emilie was in a maze of doubt and uncertainty. Unconscious of 
having offended him in any way, she was still true to her noble na- 
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ture, refusing to censure him when her friends spoke indignantly of 
his treachery and fickleness, blaming herself for not having accom- 
panied him in his visit to Jennie. 

Edward was seated in his office, gloomily gazing into the fire, one 
afternoon some weeks after his last interview with Emilie, when he 
was interrupted by a call from George Ashford. 

“ Hallo ! Ned,” he exclaimed, “how are you? Why, my dear 
fellow, you look as though ‘the wide, wide world—the busy world 
contained no friend for you.’ ” 

Edward looked up with a mournful smile, as he extended his hand, 
saying— 

** Well, George, I really feel just now as though that were my case 
precisely.” 

“* My dear Ned, this is a good opening to the subject upon which 
I came tospeak with you. You must forgive me for the liberty I 
take, my dear friend, but I cannot forbear expressing my utter sur- 
prise at the manner in which you have treated Emilie Woodward. 
I cannot conceive why, if you are in your right mind, you should 
voluntarily relinquish one in every way so worthy of your love, pure 
and gentle as the newly fallen snow, for a vain, conceited puppet like 
Jennie Avey.” 

A flush passed across Edward’s face as George pronounced these 
words, which instantly disappeared, leaving a deadly pallor, while he 
raised his hand with an imploring gesture, as though begging him to 
desist. As soon as he recovered himself sufficiently he exclaimed — 

*O! George, you talk about voluntarily relinquishing her. Oh! 
if you knew but one iota of the misery it has caused me, you would 
not speak thus, You say she is pure and gentle as the newly fallen 
snow ; would to God I could think so, but has she not deceived 
me? Do you suppose I could take to my bosom as my wife, one 
whom I know to be capable of deliberately leading me to believe my- 
self truly beloved by her while she was mourning the loss of one to 
whose memory she is even now devotedly attached ? You do not 
know me if you imagine for one instant that I could brook such 
divided affection as this.” 

“Why, Ned, what are you talking about ? You seem to be la- 
boring under some hallucination. What do you mean by her being 
attached to the memory of some other? You must be raving! 
Emilie is attached to no one but yourself.” 

“Do you mean to deny, George Ashford, that Emilie Woodward 
was engaged to your brother Clarence ? and that since his death she 
has cherished his memory with a devotion which would be beautiful, 
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were it not that while retaining his image in her heart she has led me 
to suppose myself enshrined there ?” 

A gleam of relief and satisfaction flitted across George's face, as'| 
he exclaimed— 

‘“‘ My dear Ned, who has been pouring such poisoned nonsense into 
your ear? Emilie and my brother Clarence were not and never had 
been engaged. We had long been intimately acquainted, and Clarence 
used to wait upon her quite frequently, merely in the light of friend- 
ship, and without the existence of any such feeling between them as 
you seem to imagine. Dismiss this absurd fancy at once, 1 beseech 
you, and listen to reason, You know Emilie and my sister Bella are 
confidential friends, and Bella is terribly distressed at her friend’s 
quiet, undemonstrative grief, and begged me if I loved her or valued 
Emilie’s peace of mind, to seek you and learn if possible the cause of 
your strange and sudden withdrawal. She entreated me, if you 
doubted her love for you, to show you these lines, which Emilie wrote 
and showed her in confidence. The thought entered Bella’s mind that 
they might be useful in her scheme, and she obtained this copy with- 
out Emilie’s having the slightest idea that they would ever meet 
your eye. 


TO E. M. 


Farewell, since to another thou hast given 
The love which once I thought my own— 
There’s nothing now, on this side heaven, 
Can claim my heart’s deserted throne, 
Why didst thou teach wy willing heart 
To treasure hopes of love from thee, 
And then bid all its joys depart, 
And coldly turn away from me! 


Oh! couldst thou know the anguish deep, 
Which this poor, breaking heart has known; 
The long, long nights, when balmy sleep 
Has from my wakeful eyelids flown,— 
But no, I would not have thee know 
One pang which thou hast caused to me; 
I would not check thy youth’s warm glow, 
Or give one moment’s pain to thee. 


Oh! how I loved thee none can tell, 
None know save my own heart and God. 
And now how can I break the spell, 
And yield thee with no parting word ? 
If Death had paled thy glowing cheek, 
And dimmed thine eye of lustrous blue, 
I could, e’en though this heart should break 
Wipe from thy brow its gathering dew. 
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But oh! to see thy beaming eye 
Turned fondly toward another’s face, 
To know that in that memory 
I cannot hold a welcome place. 
To feel that through this wide, wide world, 
1 still must roam without thy love, 
Which when hope’s pinions were unfurled, 
I thought a paradise might prove. 


This is to me the bitterest woe, 
That can a loving heart befall 
Though diamonds flashed upon my brow, 
For thy pure love I'd give them all. 
But oh! it may not, cannot be, 
I may not hope thy love to share; 
But in my heart thy memory 
Shall be preserved with fondest care. 


I'll think of thee when twilight shades 
Are gathering round at close of day ; 
And when the starry darkness fades 
Before the morn’s first blushing ray ; 
And when the glorious noontide sun 
Is burning high in heaven's broad arch ; 
And when his daily course is run, 
And he begins his downward march, 


But stay! it may be wrong to dwell 
So fondly on thy memory now ; 

But burping thoughts within me swell, 
And scarce one moment's rest allow. 
May she to whom thy heart’s deep love, 

In all its purity is given, 
A loving, kind companion prove, 
Till by Death’s power the tie is riven. 


And I must give thee wholly up, 
And gaze no more upon thy brow, 
And see no more thy winning smile, 
For oh! thou art another's now. 
Farewell, now this poor stricken heart, 
With bounding hope no more shal! swell— 
I bid thee now that we must part, 
Farewell! a long, a last farewell. 


Edward took the paper and read it carefully, while the large tears 
coursed slowly down his cheeks and his whole frame became con- 
vulsed with.emotion. 

“ Fool that I have been,” he exclaimed, passionately, and rising 
hastily he paced the floor with rapid strides. ‘Fool that I have 
been, to listen to such slander, to throw away such love for a vain, 
idle report. I have rendered myself doubly miserable by forfeiting 
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all claim to her affection, and heaping upon myself a burden of re- 
morse for my shameful conduct. What shall I do?” 

“Do! why, go to her at once and confess your wrong, and | pro- 
mise you she is too true a woman to deny her forgiveness where her 
heart pleads so loudly.” 

‘Thank you, my dear friend,” said he, shaking George warmly by 
the hand, ‘I will take your advice, and if happiness is in store for 
me, it will all be due to your kindness.” 

Emilie was seated in her room that evening, wrapped in a sort of 
mournful reverie, when a servant entered to inform her that a gentle- 
man wished to speak with her in the parlor. 

Instantly, she knew not why, a tremor seized her so violent that 
she could scarcely reach the stairs, which she slowly descended with 

many conflicting emotions. Hope whispered that it might be, while 
doubt kept her trembling with such a variety of emotions as well 
nigh overpowered her. After pausing a moment in the hall to re- 
cover herself, she hesitatingly opened the door and entered. 

Edward turned eagerly at the sound, and on seeing her advanced 
hastily to meet her, exclaiming— 

* Krailie, dear Emilie, I am come to entreat your forgiveness and 
forbearance ” 


But he had scarcely proceeded thus far when Emilie fell fainting 
into his arms. He bore her to a sofa, and unwilling to summon the 
household, gently and tenderly chafed her hands and temples. 

“QO! Emilie,” he cried, in heart-broken tones, ‘‘ speak to me and 


2? 


tell me that you forgive me. 

Slowly she opened her eyes and gazed dreamily around as though 
but tardily realizing her position, and fearful of awaking from a 
pleasant dream to a painful reality. 

“‘My own dearest,” said he, imprinting upon her pale brow a burn- 
ing kiss, ‘can you forgive me for my unworthy conduct, and believe 
me stifl as I have ever been, yours and yours only ?” 

Suddenly the light of joy sparkled in her eye, and looking at him 
as though to convince herself that she was not dreaming, she softly 
murmured— 

*Q! Edward, how could you be so cruel! to leave me without 
une word of explanation ; if you had blamed me | should stiil have 
had the consolation of believing you upright and honorable, but I 
have been racked and harassed by my certainty of your integrity, 
being disturbed by contending doubts, which, however, I would not 
allow one moment’s rest in my heart.” 

When did lover ever plead in vain when the heart of his face spoke 
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as powerfully for him as his own words, and Edward left the house 
that night believing Emilie the most amiable, and himself the hap- 
piest of mortals. Having been so nearly deprived of his treasure, he 
was unwilling to have the consummation of his happiness delayed 
one moment beyond the time absolutely necessaryand became urgent 
to have the day fixed for the earliest possible opportunity. 

One bright morning in the sweet month of roses, when the sky was 
a vast mirror of beauty, when the air was laden with the mingled 
perfume of many flowers, and each grass-plot seemed a bed of emer- 
alds and diamonds, Emilie gave her hand where her heart had long 
since been bestowed. A more lovely bride could scarcely be imagined, 
as the soft, airy texture of her floating robes seemed enveloping her 
like a light, misty cloud, while the wreath of delicate blossoms con- 
trasted beautifully with her wealth of shining hair. The subdued 
light of holy trust and affection, blended with a solemn sense of the 
new and responsible relation which she was about to assume, beamed 
from her soft, dark eyes, and Edward felt as he gazed upon her sweet 
face, and remembered how nearly he had forfeited his present happi- 
ness by his own folly, could not be sufficiently grateful to the friend 
who had acted a part of such true, disinterested friendship. 

“ Well, Ned,” said George Ashford, who had acted as groomsman, 
approaching him after the ceremony, ‘‘1 rather imagine you will be 
willing to take my advice again in matters of importance,” 

“1! my dear fellow,” said he, wringing his hand, “ how shall I 
ever thank you for your kindness ? But foryou I should now be the 
most miserable instead of the happiest of men. Rest assured the 
best wishes of two hearts made happy by you, will follow you” 

When Jennie found that she had failed in the scheme which she 
had flattered herself was succeeding even better than she had hoped, 
she bestowed the fraction of a heart which survived her terrible dis- 
appointment, upon one of her old admirers whom she had formerly 
designated as a brainless fop. ’ 





Ir there be a pleasure on earth, which angels cannot enjoy, and 
which they might almost envy man the possession of, it is the power 
of relieving distress. If there be a pain which devils might pity 
man for enduring, it is the death-bed reflection that we have possess- 
ed the power of doing good, but that we have abused and perverted 


it to purposes of ill. 





A SERIOUS SKETOH- 


_—_ 


BY SOLUS, 


Ido not mean by that a sermon, or an exhortation,—I am not 
gifted that way; but it is Sunday, a glorious autumnal day, al- 
though midsummer,—not the time for writing sketches—wherefore ? 
I know some people who will not even smile on the Lord’s day, with- 
out a twinge of concience,—my creed is a different one. 

The heavens are not habitually obscured on this holy day, neither 
are the flowers shut up, nor do the feathered songsters sing any the 
less melodiously. I pity the soul that does not feel that the glorious 
sun sheds forth brighter rays, and the beauteous blossoms exhale 
their sweetest perfumes, and nature’s minstrelsy is more rapturous, 
than on the sober, toilsome week! May be it would be better to be 
dozing upon your dreamy bed, than to sit beside your pleasant 
window, pouring out the grateful thoughts that ever flow from your 
soul! Ido not think so; and I venture to follow out my own ideas 
of happiness and right, so long as I am not aware that they conflict 
with a higher law. 

There’s such a blessed quiet in this early hour! I can scarcely be- 
lieve myself in the midst of so dense a nopulation. The sounds of 
the busy working-day are hushed. No heavy lumbering wheels, no 
city cries, reach my ear The half finished pile within my view, sits 
solitary in the sunlight. The plodding hands of the artizan are 
folded on his knees, or lovingly caressing his little ones, while his 
nappy wife rejoices in the one blest day that brings them all together. 

The early chimes ring out upon the peaceful air. Now comes the 
hurry of young feet upon the walk. Pure faces peep from tiny hats, 
and glad eyes sparkle, and soft hands are clasped by other hands as 
soft, and the red lips are parted as the prattlers lisp their childish 
thoughts, Not quite so merry, darlings! a boisterous mirth is 
never pleasant to a refined and sensitive ear, but to day, of all days, 
it shouid be’subdued. I would not have you suppress all your inno- 
cent feelings, and when you laugh—for laugh one must, unless a cloud 
of deepest dye has fallen on him, crushing all hope and buoyancy— 
shrink from the presence of your God in terror, as a guilty thing. 
[ have no father in the heaven to fill me with such abject fear. He 
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whom I love, is like an earthly parent,—gentle, pitying, kind,—only 
far more abundant in these blessed attributes. 

There is a story in some little book,—I cannot recall the author, 
—where a great king is represented as inspiring those about him 
with a mortal dread, when he appeared before them in all the maj- 
esty of his warlike armor; and yet, his little child would spiing 
laughingly to his breast, and play with the nodding plumes that fell 
about his helmet. It struck me as being uncommonly beautiful ; 
for so it is with the Great Father of us all: terrible to his adversa- 
ries, who timorously cower before him, while the children of his 
mercy go boldly up, unharmed, and undismayed by the fierce weap- 
ons that flash about them. Oh, isn’t it worth one’s while to have so 
calm a confidence in Him who ruleth over all ! 

“T thank my God that I am not as some men are!” Iam no 
Pharisee, thinking myself better than my kind, in justice, mercy, 
and truth; but this I boast, that if I sin,—and whv can put his 
hand upon his breast and say that he has done no ill ?—I would not 
hide myself amid the thick trees of the garden, neither make a cov- 
ering for my fault, but, with the simple, earnest trustfulness of a 
young child, expose myself to Him who can conceal every defect, by 
enwrapping us with the pure robe of His own righteousness. 





FemaLe Dexticacy.—Above other features which adorn the female 
character, delicacy stands foremost within the province of good taste. 
Not that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of something to be 
ashamed of, which makes merit of a blush, and simpers at the false 
construction its own ingenuity has put upon an innocent remark; 
this spurious kind of delicacy is as far removed from good taste as 
from good feeling and good sense; but the high-minded delicacy 
which maintains its pure and undeviating walk alike amongst women 
as in the society of men—which shrinks from no necessary duty, and 
can speak, when required, with seriousness and kindness, of things 
at which it would be ashamed to smile or to blush—that delicacy 
which knows how to confer a benefit without wounding the feel- 
ings of another, and which understands also how and when to 
receive one—-that delicacy which can give alms without assump- 
tion, and which pains not the most susceptible being in crea- 
tion —Thackeray. 





DRIVING TANDEM. 


BY FANFAN, 

‘"Trs a horribly loose way of going! Some people choose it 
through life; but it suits not a cautions, provident nature. There’s 
the constant fear that the horses will get out of the traces, or that 
the forward one will mind his own pleasure, rather than your will, 
and thus render your position not a very comfortable one. 

We had some fun, however, on that frosty autumnal day, if there 
was a slight anticipation of trouble. We were equipped for chest- 
nutting,—eight of us, with uncouth dress, and a long, old-fashioned 
lumber-wagon, into which we piled merrily, mixing ourselves up 
with baskets and kettles of tempting provisions, getting entangled 
with the ropes and poles that were a necessary part of our outfit, 
and at every jolt, finding ourselves and our seats unceremoniously 
mingling in the bottom of our conveyance. 

Our driver was not accustomed to the “lines,” and consequently, 
“Lightning” and “ Fleetfoot” had the power, and showed their ap- 
preciation of it too, by taking sometimes one side of the road, and 
sometimes the other, thus keeping us in a continual jerk from right 
to left, which was a sad remembrance to our poor bones, as well as a 
constant stimulus to our merriment. 

’T was not very long before we were upon the harvest ground, with- 
out accident or damage; and wrapping our shawls about us, we 
seated ourselves upon a rock, to watch our comrades as they made 
ready for the onslaught. With ropes coiled about them, they as- 
cended the trees, and pulling up the poles after them, commenced a 
tremendous thrashing. Oh! how the ripe brown nuts came tumb- 
ling from their burry resting-places,—down, down upon the sere 
leaves, where they coyly hid themselves trom our grasp. Then what 
a scrambling to gather up the treasure, that you may exhibit tri- 
umphantly your well-tilled baz before your neighbor. ’Tis a back- 
breaking pleasure though, and I care not to repeat it. I’m princi- 
pled against stooping ;—’tis far better to be reaching upward, than 
to have a grovelling aim! But, to say nothing of the toil of the ex- 
cursion, there was such life and vigor in the stiff breeze that swept 
through the old forest, and such beauty in the varied leaves, that 
like a choice boquet, greeted our vision, and such joy in our fresh 
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young hearts, as we danced about in the very wildness of our glee, 
It more than compensated for a momentary discomfort. 

Then came a visit to the ‘‘Queen’s Fort,” near an immense as- 
semblage of jagged rocks, thrown together in a confused sort of 
way, yet forming crevices sufficiently large to admit one’s body, if 
that body was within the bounds of a reasonable proportion. Two 
large chambers we discovered, which tradition said were especially 
appropriated “to the chief of the tribe that peopled that region, 
and to his squaw.” Of course we believed all that we heard re- 
specting the spot, and its surroundings! So much the better, since 
it spread a romantic charm over the place, and gave food to the 
greedy imagination. 

Sitting there in the still twilight, with the swart figures starting 
up all around us, as if to reproach us for the desecration of their an- 
cient bulwarks, we gave ourselves up to musing on the strange past, 
when even that solitary place was alive with the footsteps of a perse- 
cuted race. The solemn winds moaned out a sad requium for the 
shades of the departed, and the thick darkness began to gather 
around us, as we descended from our rocky elevation, and quickly 
seated ourselves in the homeward-bound vehicle. 

One always feels so reverie like after any excursion! That jaded 
weariness, so common at the termination, is so different from the 
elastic gaiety that marks the setting out. Not that one does not en- 
joy the thing with a real zest, but there is so much in all that one 
meets in this life, that is suggestive of pensive thought, one cannot 
help often withdrawing into his own heart, and forgetting the outer 
realities. Our novel mode of driving, was the weighty theme of my 
meditations, as we retraced our route to the village: not only from 
a constant apprehension,—as the dumb beasts by no means shared 
in the pleasures of the day, siuce they had been longer than usual 
“ unbaited,” of which fact they were reminding us, by frantic leaps 
towards the place of their refreshment,—but also for the moral. 
Such a speedy “Gilpin” pace is quite incompatible with one’s dig- 
nity, besides it yields not a moment’s peace, and moreover, brings 
one to the end, before he can contemplate any of the beauties or 
comforts of the road:—Don’t you see? Ah, well! if you are so 
mortally obtuse, ’tis hardly worth one’s while to explain, though ’tis 
very evident to me, that the whole world is going on at the same 
headlong rate. 


iin 





ANTITHESIS may be the blossom of wit, but it will never arrive at 
maturity unless sound sense be the trunk, and truth the root. 





Editor's Miscellany. 


Lire WITHOUT AN OBJECT.—Dull, flat, spiritless indeed, must that routine be, that has not 
an especial, worthy aim. The fashionable course pursued hy many of our young ladies of 
the present day, has in it none of the essential elements of a true vitality. Tu emerge 
from the school-room, only to enter upona round of senseless dissipation, without thought 
of, or preparation for the sacred domestic relations of our being, is to thwart the gra- 
cious purposes of God in our creation, and to dole out a vapid and useless existence. 
Whoever contrasts the career of one of our fashionable city belles, with the energetic, 
whole-souled action of a uature that feels its great accountability, and its glorious des- 
tiny, will not fail to discover wherein lies not only future promise of good, but present 
truest happiness. 


Said Jonathan Fry to his Hannah, ‘ My dear, 

As this is the very first day of the year, 

Let us abstinence pledge, and retrieve for the past.” 

“ Ah!” said Hannah, “‘ *twere better to wait till the last.” 


“Twelfth Day, or Epiphany, falls on the sixth of January, or the twelfth from Christ- 
tuas day. In olden times, this festival was kept with great mirth. Among other amuse- 
ments, was that of choosing king and queen. 


“The dean found out, and monarch crowned, 
He dubs a fool, and sends him round 

To raise the frolic when it’s low— 

Himseif commands the wine to flow; 

Each watches for the king to quaff, 

When all at once, upsprings the laugh; 
They cry ‘ the king drinks? and away 
They shout a long and loud huzza.” 


Ovr Dr., upon being asked if he could dance the Lancers, replied, “ No, but 1 can 
lance the dancers.” 


“Tus brightest, smartest, little creter !’ said old Mrs. Potter, concerning her daughter's 
new-born baby. ‘ Why, the little thing sits on :ny lap, an bre-e-ths an bre-e-ths.” 


Miss Ruskin came home from her walk delighted. ‘ She had spent an hour by a pri- 
vate park,” she said, “looking in at the cantelopes—antelopes—and tripe—snipe. ’Twas 
really most as good as a manager !’’"—menagerie. . 


Our Frac.— The arms of General Washington consisted of three stars upon the up- 
per portion of three bars, running across the escutcheon. It is thought by some, that 
our American flag was derived from this heraldic design, This is a pleasant idea to as- 
sociate with our national banner. 

“ Several flags were used by the Yankees, before the adoption of the present device. 
At first, a pine tree, upon a white field, bearing the Massachusetts emblem. Some of 
the colonies used a flag with a rattlesnake coiled as if about to strike, and the motto, 
‘Don’t tread on me.’ 
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“The union flag was established by law, July, 1777. At first, a stripe was added for 
each State, but the flag becoming too large, the stripes were reduced to the original 
thirteen, and now the stars are made to correspond in number with the States.” 

“* Ich. Dieu," —I serve,—the motto so often spoken of during the travels of the Prince 
of Wales in this country, was adopted by Edward the Black Prince, at the Baitle of 
Cressy, the King of Bohemia being slain in the battle, 1346, 


“* Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ was made the motto of the Garter, 1840-50. 





Juvenile Department. 


A Lerter from a friend, relates the following of a little child two yearsold: “ Here 
comes baby with ‘ Yellow Boy,’ which he has ensconsed upon the sofa, while he explains 
the pictures in Mother Goose in this wise: ‘Pussy, there's a Jack,—get up old Jack!’ 
Just now he found the representation of a large shoe, and catching his companion by the 
head, or thereabouis, to ensure attention, he said; ‘Pussy, there’s Fi shoe die be- 
fore Iwake? And so the little teacher goes on all through the day, now making me 
laugh at his amusing pratile, now causing me almost to cry at his precocity.” 


Karis had been reading to her little brother, about the chiidren of Israel] and their 
idolatry, and his heart was full of indignation at the thought, chat they should turn from 
the living God, to bow down before the golden calf, a picture of which was in the book. 

The next day, on entering the parlor, Katie found the little fellow kneeling before a 
miniature fireman, that stood upon the slab before the mirror, saying, “ Our Father, 
who art in heaven.” 

“Why, Willie!” said she, ‘“ what are you doing?” 

“ Oh, I thought I'd try to see if I could worship images; but I believe I can’t. I love 
God a great deal better,” returned the child, rising from his knees, quite content with 
this one effort at faith in the senseless and dead. 


‘‘Tuepy, my child! what are you about?” asked a pious parent of his littie boy, 
whom he found swinging on Sunday. ‘ Why! what do you suppose God will think of 
you, my son?” 

“Oh, guess God won’t care much, I'm swinging easy, father,” returned the unconscious 
little scapegrace, 


Ox of our Brooklyn clergy, whose parishioners were about to make the effort to build 
a new church, addressed the Sunday scholars to the effect, that they could each gather 
up something towards the erection of the proposed building. 

A few days after, as he was walking thoughtfully along the street, he felt a tugging at 
his coat behind, and a little voice called out, “Mr. T.! Mr. T.! I've begged five bricks 
towards the new church.” Engage the hearts of the children in a charity, and it will al- 
ways prove snccessful, 
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Literary Notices. 


“Tue Littte Anyoyances OF Marriep Lire,” is another of Messrs, Rudd & Carle- 
ton’s edition of Balzac. 


“ Tue CoTTaGes OF THE APs.” By Miss Anna C. Johnson. Charles Scribner. A 
charming book, admitting the reader into the very heart of domestic life in Switzerland. 


“Nina, OR THE CHANGES AND CuaNces or Tos Mortat Lire.” By F.I. Burge 
Smith, for the benefit of the “ Home for the Aged and Orphans,” on the “ Church 
Charity Foundation.” 

This story embraces the facts in the heroine’s life, which are only so far inwoven with 
fictitious events and characters, as to make a pleasing narrative. 

The reader will remember that Nina was really a living personage, born of noble pa- 
rentage, and nurtured in luxury; that through the vicissitudes of time and fortune, she 
came to the lowly estate of pensioner upen the bounty of God’s people; and that the 
closing days of her life were soothed and blessed by the ministrations of that church, 
whose charitable institutions this book is designed to aid. Dana, Publisher. 


A Wortuy Monumenst.—Erected at the sole expense of Mr. William A. Davies, cs a 
memorial of his departed wife, ‘‘ The Church of the Holy Comforter,” Poughkeepsie. 

“ This church, which was consecrated the latter part of October, is of grey stone, to 
the top of the spire, with dressings and trimmings, and window tracery of Jersey brown 
stone. The roof is covered with slates of various colors, arranged in patterns. The 
chancel is apsidal, and is at the west end, the fine tower and spire being in the 
angle between chancel and nave, at the south side, In the interior, the chancel arch is 
richly adorned with color, and the blue of the ceiling is brilliantly relieved with red and 
gold. The position is very fine, and travelers on the Hudson River Railroad may ob- 
tain a good view of it.” ; 

Who would not prefer, to the most costly obelisk, such a living monument as this, to 
his memory ? 

I have wandered through our beautiful Greenwood, and roted with admiration the 
costly piles of sculptured marble, that cover the mortal remains of beloved ones; but 
never has any expression of regard for the dead, so touched my heart, as this Christian 
temple, erected ‘‘ to the memory of a departed wife.” 





Page for Housewives. 


anon 


To CLEAN Paver oF Rooms.—Rub the soiled places with stale bread, or with a flannel 
wet with spirits of wine. 

Correr Mitx.—Boil a dessert spoonful of coffee, in neariy a pint of milk, a quarter 
of an hour, then put in a little isinglass and clear it, and let it boil a few minutes, and set 
it on the fire to grow fine. , 

In purchasing oil cloths for your floor, be,sure that it has been manufactured for sev- 
eral years. Newly painted cloths have no durability. 
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To prevent ink damaging nietallic pens, throw into the ink bottle a few nails or 1ron 
not rusted, The action of the acid will be expended on the iron. 

The best preparation for the hair, is castor oil and alcohol; sufficient of the latter to 
cut the oil thoroughly. Perfume with whatever is most agreeable. 

Honey Soar.—Cut thin two pounds of yellow soap, nto a double sauco pan, occa- 
sionally stirring it till it is melled. Then adda quarter of a pound of palm oil, quarter 
of a pound of honey, three pennyworth of true oil of cinnamon, Let all boil toxic: 
six or eight minutes, pour out and stand it by till next day, when it will be ready for use. 

Means or Preventine GiAss Crackine sy Heat.—If the chimney-glass of a lam» 
be cut with adian:ond on the convex side, it will never crack, as the incision affords 
room for the expansion produced by the heat, and the glass, after it is cool, returns to 
its original shape, with only a scratch visible where the cut is made. 

WHITEWASH THAT WILL NOT RUB oFF.—Mix half pailful of lime and water. Take 
half pint of flour and make a starch of it. Pour into the whitewash while hot. Stir 
well, and use. 

CLEANING Fioor Crorus.—After sweeping and cleaning the floor cloth with a broom 
and damp flannel in the usual manner, wet them over with milk, and rub them till beau- 
tifully bright with a dry cloth; they will thus look as if they were rubbed first with a 
waxed flannel and afterwards with a dry one, without being so slippery, or so soon clog- 
ging with dust or dirt. 

To kill weeds in gravel and brick walks, keep them moist with brine a weck in the 
spring, and three or four days in the fall, and it will prevent their growing. 

To preserve flowers fresh in vases, put a handful of salt in the water. 

To preserve nursery pictures, paste them upon cotton cloth. You will be repaid for 
your trouble, by the amusement your children will gain from them. 

If your spoons are stained with egg, rub them with common salt, between the thumb 
and finger. 

To prevent a lamp from smoking, dip the wick in vinegar, and dry well before using. 

To prevent the leather cracking, bend the soles of your shoes backward, while they 
are warm from the feet. “ Corner Cupboard.” 





Fashions. 


A prccuiar Style of cloak for ladies, is the coachman’s coat, with long close sleeves, 
and small capes, one, two, or three, to suit the fancy. 

Basques of Castor Beaver, and also of thinner cloths, are fashionable. 

A beautiful style of dress, is black rep silk, gored skirt, tight sleeves, and plain high 
boddice. Down the front, from the throat to the feet, are velvet bows, with a gilt 
hoop in the centre of each, Tlie sleeve is finished with a double puff from elbow to 
shoulder, with four bows and hoops from shoulder to waist. 

Balmoral skirts, and boots, are in demand by sensible women. 

“ Rep” and “ Broche” goods, are worn for street dresses; and a brilliant style of em- 
bossed silk is displayed, for evening and home attire. 

A pretty suit for a little boy of three years old: Pants, embroidered jaconet, tunic, 
black velvet, cap to match, with long black, or white, ostrich feather, black gaiters, 
reaching above the knée. 

A novel style for pocket handkerchiefs: Red and blue stripes around the edges, and 
gold stars in each corner. 
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~~ 


, BY MARY MORRIS KIRKE, 

“ Yes—if God spares my life, I will come to you.” 

This was my answer. Earnestly did I strive to comprehend its 
full import, feeling thet upon this promise rested my whole future ; 
all my life’s happiness or misery. Fears, I had none ; for with a 
heart full of perfect trust had I responded to that question, which 
the last mail from California had brought me: yet, I had duly con- 
sidered the subject before giving an answer which I knew would be 
irrevocable. 

Not to think carefully—to test my own strength in such a case— 
would have been unjust to myself, and to him whom I loved. Could I 
leave home, friends, old associations, and all I held dear—to go forth 
to meet him in that far-off land! I wished to know myself thor- 
oughly, before deciding upon so momentous a question. -I did not, 
from the first, doubt what would be my course ; but the struggle was 
severe ; the thought of leaving home—bitterness itself. 

But the strife was over now, and my mind became more calm; a 
sweet peace filled my whole being, and a consciousness that I was 
performing an act upon which I could ask God’s blessing, though I 
had taken the step without seeking counsel, even from that one 
being, whose affection for us, is, among all our earthly friends— 
purest and truest. 

A mother’s fond heart could never willingly give up a beloved 
child, under such circumstances ; yet neither of my parents would 
forbid the step which I felt to be right, however great the sacrifice 
required on their part. I knew I should not Jeave my childhood’s 
home, unblessed ; therefore [ thought it best, for a while, to keep 
my own counsel, aud wait for circumstances, or some favorable op- 
portunity, to reveal the fact. I could not thus early bring sorrow to 
the breasts of those fond parents, that precious only sister, and those 
young brothers who so loved “ sister Mary,” as some months must 
necessarily elapse before my departure. It was now early Spring, 
and I should remain at home until the beginning of Autumn. One 
afternoon in Summer, I was sitting alone with my mother. 

I had still delayed communicating to her my intention of going 
to California, but as the time drew near, I felt that it could be de- 
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layed no longer. Gently as possible I told her of my love for the 
stranger—though of that she knew before, and had approved my 
choice—of his request that I should come to him, and of my de- 
termination tocomply. She received it with a quaint smile, think- 
ing me only in jest ; but my serious manner soon assured her of its 
truth. For a long time she sat, without speaking, then arose and 
left the.room. I saw her no more until evening, when she came to 
my own room with my father. Sitting there in the dim twilight, each 
clasping one of my hands, they talked earnestly and tearfully with 
me, bidding me think carefully before taking so important a step. 
They spoke of their own loneliness, and of the dangers to which I 
should be exposed during the long journey: but I had considered it 
all before, and only asked their blessing, ere I should leave their 
kind care for the protection the stranger offered. The blessing was 
not withheld, but from that hour no word was spoken upon the subject. 
I commenced making preparations for my journey. Father placed in 
my hand a sum of money, without a word as to the purpose for 
which it was intended. Mother assisted me in many ways, without 
directly speaking of the object, Sister, too, was busy with her 
needle, and helped me select such articles as were necessary, but she, 
too, avoided speaking of the object of all this preparation. The 
time had come! The last morning in my gitlhood’s home! I had 
passed a restless, wakeful night, falling into a disturbed sleep, just 
before dawn, only to be awakened by a low knock at my door, and 
mother’s gentle voice, saying, ‘‘ Come, Mary, you wished to be called 
at sunrise.” Then I heard a sob, and her footsteps descended the 
stairs. I started up, with a strange, bewildered feeling. Was this, 
indeed, my last morning at home? My sister had risen before me, 
and I could hear her weeping in an adjoining room. That dearly- 
loved sister—must we then part ? I cast but one glance at the brown 
traveling dress which was close at hand. To me, at that moment, 
it seemed more like a garment for the grave, than a dress in which I 
was to commence a journey towards the one I loved better than all 
the world beside. Throwing open the window, I saw the first golden 
beams of the sun, gilding the tops of the tall pine trees in the grove, 
and glistening upon the dewy plants in the garden beneath. A low 
whispering seemed to come from the pine grove, reminding me of the 
many hours I had dreamed away within its shadowy depths—but 
they were all past now. The honeysuckle twined lovingly around 
my casement, and never did perfume seem so sweet as was breathed 
from its few, lingering blossoms. Never did the gorgeous dahlias 
look up with so bright, yet sad a smile; never did the pure white 
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waxberries nod their ‘‘ good morning” so lovingly ; never did the 
clustering grape-vines, with their purpling fruit, look so inviting ; 
and the song of a robin on the old pear tree in the garden, painfully 
thrilled my heart, when I remembered that this was the Jast song I 
should hear from that tree. I could no longer look at the garden, 
with its familiar plants and flowers, and turned to the opposite win- 
dow. There was the little blue river, dancing along, and seeming to 
murmur, as it went, of her whose image would never more be re- 
flected upon its clear bosom ; there was the bridge beneath the over- 
hanging branches of the old willow tree, where Neddie and I had so 
often stood, while he, with such a patronizing way, baited my hook, 
and taught me how to catch the little silver fish, Poor Neddie! 1 
heard his childish voice at that moment, asking mother “ why sister 
Mary was going away,” and “if she did not love them any more.” 
Ah! Neddie, the time may come when you, too, will know why one 
can leave father, mother, and all others, for the sake of one only ! 
Not long did I remain at the window, for blinding tears hid every- 
thing from my sight. Hastily brushing them away, I descended to 
the breakfast-room. Mother; was busying herself about breakfast, 
vainly trying to look and speak cheerfully. Father was sitting at 
the window, leaning his head on his hand, and his voice trembled as 
he gave me his morning greeting. 

Once more we gathered around that table, an unbroken family, but 
for the last time. At the next meal one seat would be vacant, which 
might never be filled ; one voice missed which night never again be 
heard within those walls. Once again we knelt around the family 
altar. Oh! that last prayer! breathed with aching heart, faltering 
voice, sobs and tears! Oh, God, didst thou not hear that prayer ? 
Didst thou not lend thine ear to listen to that fervent petition from 
an earthly father’s lips, and promise that thou wouldst be a father, 
ever faithful, ever present, to the child who was so soon going from 
his care ? Didst thou not whisper to that mother sweet assurances 
that thou, with thine almighty arm, wouldst shield from every 
temptation, protect from every danger ? 

Long we remained kneeling, but when we arose, it was with minds 
calin and comforted ; we felt that though we might never again 
meet, we might look forward to a reunion, where parting cannot be 
known. One hasty walk through the garden and house, one hasty 
glance at each familiar object, and I must away. My trunks were 
all packed, and standing in the hall, ready to de carried to the depot 
I ran quickly past them to my own room. That dear, dear room } 
Must 1 then leave it ? I locked the door,and gave vent to my grief 
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in an agony of weeping. This room had been to me, for many years, 
my “‘holy of holies.” None but a sister had ever shared it with me. 
Here had I enjoyed a maiden’s dreams, hopes, aspirations. These 
walls alone had witnessed my tears, when from the world I wished 
to hide my griefs, real or imaginary: from this room had I beheld 
glorious pictures of happiness which coming years would bring: 
lovely were the tints fond imagination gave the future. Here, for years, 
had sisters’ voices blended in the merry laugh or confidential talk ; 
but now it was all past: the pair were to be separated—one, to go 
forth, trusting the whole of her life’s happiness to the keeping of a 
stranger ; the other, to remain alone, with a void in her heart, which 
would not soon be filled. Again that sister stood with me there, but 
we dared not trust ourselves to speak. The time for departure draw- 
ing near, I took one farewell look at the dear old room and crossed 
the threshold for the last time. My baggage had already gone, and 
the carriage was in waiting, but I dismissed it, preferring to walk to 
the depot. Brother Charlie and sister were to accompany me to the 
city: they, too, were ready and waiting. Charlie, with a boy’s 
ideas of manhood, stood leaning on the gate, trying to whistle a 
merry tune, to keep back the tears. 

I sat down at the piano, and while lingering over the beautifully 
plaintive song of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” the last moment came, and 
with it, my mother’s last kiss. Oh, mother, mother, I know the 
agony within vour heart as you clasped me in that tearful embrace ! 
That parting was terrible! I know life has not many moments as 
bitter as that! Gently, but firmly, my father drew me away. As 
I passed beneath the swaying branches of the great willow trees in 
the yard, one twig swept across my cheek : breaking it from the tree, 
I placed it in my bouquet, and still preserve it among my choicest 
treasures. Silently I trod the streets of our beautiful village. I could 
not speak ; memory was too faithfully holding up pictures of past 
enjoyment, of which that village had been the scene. Arrived at 
the depot, but a short time remained. Already we heard in the dis- 
tance the shrill steam whistle, and the rumbling of the iron wheels. 
All was hurry and confusion, I was as one in a dream, scarcely con- 
scious of what was going on around me: yet there is a picture in 
my mind of a tearful group gathered around an old school-mate and 
friend ; I have a recollection of hurried kisses, words of farewell ; 
of the clinging of little arms about my neck, and a bright little head 
resting upon my shoulder ; of a fervent “‘ God bless you, my child !” 
Then the cars moved slowly away, and former companions, father, 
Neddie, all receded from sight. Life has nothing more bitter than 
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this sundering of old ties ; this tearing one’s self away from all the 
dear delights of home, to go alone into the wide world, to meet its 
realities ! 

A ride of four hours brought us to the city, where brother and 
sister were to remain with me until the sailing of the steamer, at 
two o’clock on the following day. The next morning, having some 
business up town, I left sister Attie and brother at the hotel, they 
agreeing to meet me at the pier an hour before I should sail. Being 
detained somewhat longer than I anticipated, it was nearly two 
o’clock when I reached the foot of Warren street, where the steamer 
lay. Eagerly did I scan the vast crowd collected there, for those 
whom I had expected to meet, but in vain; they were not to be 
seen, What could have detained them? Must I then go, without 
one word of farewell ? Time passed on, but they came not. I was 
already on board the steamer, where, from the deck, I could view 
the whole crowd, unheeding the many curious glances which, amid 
all the bustle and confusion, were directed to me as I stood alone. 
I cared not what impression I made. One thought filled my mind— 
I must see my sister once more. Only twenty minutes remained. 
The cries of ‘ Allaboard! No more baggage received! Clear the 
gangway !” were heard, and hope was fast leaving mv, when I caught 
sight of a flushed, anxious face, away at the farther side of the 
crowd, and a familiar figure, which made me fairly scream with de- 
light. Yes, there she was—dear sister Attie, and brother Charlie, 
too ; but could they ever make their way through the dense crowd ? 
[ had seen them, and that was something, though I might never 
hear their voices again. At last, after great exertion, they reached 
the side of the steamer. The first exclamation was— 

“Oh, Mary, what will you do? your baggage is still at the rail- 
road depot !” 

I had ordered it removed, and supposed it was safely on board, 
but it appeared that the agent had detained it, refusing to deliver it 
to sister when she called an hour before. In vain she plead : tears, 
remonstrances and indignation had noeffect upon him. It being too 
late to resort to other means for obtaining the trunks, she was obliged 
to leave them. 

Here was a fresh trouble. I must either enter upon a long jour- 
ney, with little or nothing, save the clothing I then wore, or relin- 
quish all idea of going at that time. The case was stated to one of 
the officers of the ship, who said my ticket could be transferred to 
the next steamer, and advised me to wait. ‘é 

One moment I hesitated. How could I, a young, inexperienced 
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girl, who, for the first time in her life, must depend upon herself 
alone, undertake a journey like this, so unprepared, and among 
strangers, too ? The idea was absurd! Then came another thought, 
and that was of an expectant face, far away, darkened by disap- 
pointment, when the eye sought in vain for the face and form of her 
who had so positively written, “I will come.” True, only two weeks 
would elapse, and that would make no great difference; but this 
was the appointed day, and on this day I would be off. I said, firmly, 

“ T am going.” 

“Mary, are you mad ?” exclaimed my sister. ‘ Do listen to 
reason !” 

* Attie, 1am going. Do not say anything of this to mother, to 
increase her anxiety. Good-bye, sister, darling sister! Brother 
Charlie, one more kiss. Ah! where is your manhood in those tears ? 
God bless you! Good-bye! Good-bye !” 

The monster ship began to move; I heard the splashing of the 
water, the hum of many voices, the tread of many feet ; hundreds of 
people were passing around me; we were speeding away over the 
dark waters ; the city began to look dim in the distance ; still I stood 
gazing towards it, until a dream-like stupor came.over me. I felt 
alone ; like one small speck floating silently over a vast ocean, neither 
knowing nor caring whither the tide might carry me. This feeling 
gained entire possession of me until I was lost to everything around. 
How long I remained in this state I know not, but I was finally 
aroused by a kind voice offering assistance. On looking up, I saw a 
gentleman at my side, regarding me with mingled sympathy and 
curiosity. Perhaps he thought me a fit subject for an insane asylum, 
perhaps recently escaped from such an institution. With his ques- 
tion consciousness returned, and I began to realize where and who I 
was. Thanking the gentleman for his kindness, but declining his 
offer, I directed the waiter to take my traveling-bag (fortunately I 
had one, containing a few articles, purchased that morning in the 
city,) to my state-room. As we were proceeding thither, the idea of 
going to California with that amount of baggage strnck me as being 
so supremely ridiculous, that 1 laughed outright. However I was 
determined to make the best of it, trusting to Providence for the 
future. After reaching my room, I composed myself for a few mo- 
ments’ reflection, but had scarcely commenced that agreeable employ- 
ment, when the door was unceremoniously opened, and a stout, rosy- 
faced man stood before me. I started to my feet at this unexpected 
intrusion, and awaited an explanation. The gentleman seemed no 
less embarrassed than myself, asking to be excused if he had dis- 
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turbed me, but saying he had “only come to look at his state- 
room.” 

** Your state-room ?” I exclaimed, in surprise. Excuse me, you 
must be mistaken—this is my room.” 

“There must be some mistake about it,” observed the intruder, 
“but I believe this is No. 36.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, and to prove my claim, I produced my ticket, 
which plainly told that Miss M. had taken * state-room No. 36, 
berth No, 2.” 

Here the gentleman consulted his ticket. Mr. McD., it said, was 
possessor of state-room No, 36, berth No. 2. Here was a dilemma 
which exceeded anything I had hitherto experienced ! Was I then, 
in addition to my other difficulties, to be deprived of a place to rest 
my weary head ? I had kept up good courage through all previous 
trials, but this was very hard to bear. The gentleman, whose name 
I at once recognized as that of a somewhat famous ex-Governor, bade 
me give myself no uneasiness, as he would resign all claim to the 
room, and begged me to consider it my own, at least, until he could 
seek an explanation of the affair, and make some other arrangement. 
This kindness was gratefully accepted, for, from some cause, the room 
began to turn slowly around ; the berths seemed about to exchange 
places with each other ; ceiling and floor, ditto ; and, strange enough, 
my brain seemed to sympathize with the rotary movement of the 
room. Could it be possible that I was sea-sick ? The question was 
soon answered, and I was glad to throw myself into the little coffin- 
like recess, designed to answer for a bed, where I remained for about 
two hours, in quite an unenviable frame of mind. Twilight had 
faded into darkness, and the lamps had been for some time lighted 
in the saloon, before I received any tidings of the Governor, or of 
the success of his errand to the purser. 

I was beginning to grow anxious, when there came a knock at the 
door, and a waiter announced that he was ‘to conduct the lady to 
state-room No. 2.” Upon reaching my new habitation, I found a 
note from the gentlemanly agent of the line, stating that as I was 
traveling alone, he had, to make my trip more agreeable, exchanged 
the room first assigned me for this, which was more convenient and 
pleasant. This note, in the hurry and confusion of starting, had been 
neglected or overlooked. Pass we in silence over those days and 
nights of discomfort when sea-sickness in all its horrors seized upon 
its helpless victim. Even the remembrance of that period is any- 
thing but agreeable ; so we drop the curtain over the past, and raise 
it again when, with strength and spirit returning, we make our first 
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appearance on the promenade deck. To be sure, the deck seems 
rather an unsteady footing, although the sea is calm and smooth as 
@ mirror, and a glance at the rows of pale, distressed faces around 
recalls sensations we would fain forget ; but with a determination 
not to be overcome by sickness, we seat ourselves, and, for the first 
time, take a look at the inhabitants of our steamer world. If there 
is a place perfectly calculated for the study of human nature in all 
its varieties, that place is certainly on board a California steamer. 
Here one can see society in all its different grades. Yonder comes a 
lady whose name we soon learn is Mrs. , just from Washington. 
How she sails along the deck! Take care, poor girl in the calico 
wrapper ! one sweep of that magnificent robe, one glance from that 
haughty eye, must certainly annihilate you. What? you do not 
shrink away abashed from so queenly a presence ? See, the lady 
seats herself in an easy chair which three gentlemen have been pre- 
paring for her. What stately grandeur! How she gathers her em- 
ple skirts around her, as if fearing contamination! Well, in this 
she shows good sense, for gentlemen (?) on board this steamer have 
full liberty to deposit their tobacco on the decks. Occasionally a 
miserable looking lad passes around with the remains of what was 
once a broom, under pretext of removing a portion of the orange peel 
and peanut shells scattered about, but with no request to abstain 
from that filthy practice which, in the present style of ladies’ dresses, 
is so peculiarly annoying. Here is a pompous public official, strut- 
ting about, in all the glory and dignity of his high position, but look- 
ing more like the representative of a grog-shop than the representa- 
tive of an intelligent people. There are several of the United States 
military on board, who seem remarkable for nothing but a profusion 
of brass buttons and great skill in turning off glasses of brandy and 
champagne. Just before us is a newly-marrieu couple, seeming per- 
fectly oblivious of everything outside themselves. The bride lan- 
guidly reclines upon the breast of her lord, while his arm is affection- 
ately thrown about her waist. They heed not the mischievous glances 
cast upon them ; they see not the smile of derision ; they hear not 
the words of ridicule from their fellow-passengers. Oh no, into their 
world of bliss such trifles as these come not! “Thrice happy pair, 
the happiest of their kind !” 

Then there is Miss P , or, who, as report says, can lay claim 
to the more dignified title of Mrs. S., with “stage” and “ actress ” 
stamped upon every movement. She is neither young, pretty, nor 
natural, but seems greatly admired by some of the gentlemen, per- 
haps on account of the really fine voice she possesses. She certainly 
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sings very sweetly. It is astonishing how rapidly acquaintances are 
formed on board the steamer. Where all are strangers to each other, 
of course acquaintances are often made without the ceremony of a 
formal introduction, A few moments’ conversation usually suffices 
to determine the ‘‘ caste” of parties, and if congeniality of feeling is 
discovered, friendships are formed, often to terminate with the voy- 
age, but sometimes to be enjoyed through life. We had not been a 
week from New York before little circles were formed, and a familiar 
sociability established, which, on land, might have taken months of 
ordinary intercourse to produce. 

My rocm-mate was Mrs. §., from Sandwich Islands, who kindly 
offered to share with me her wardrobe, and in many ways displayed 
a kindness of heart, which will be gratefully remembered by me. ‘One 
evening, not many days after we left port, 1 was sitting on deck 
watching a lovely sunset ; the first I had ever witnessed at sea. As 
I saw the brightness quenched beneath the western wave, a sadness 
which I could not repress, filled my soul as I thought of home and 
those dear friends from whom every revolution of that great wheel 
was bearing me farther and farther. Just then a sweet, plaintive 
voice commenced singing : 


‘* Shades of evening, close not o’er us, 
Leave our lonely bark awhile,” 


accompanied by a melodious alto and rich bass voice. I listened 
like one entranced. The song, so familiar, had often been sung by 
me, but now it had a new, a deeper meaning ; it was the embodi- 
ment of the intense feeling of my heart. I scarcely breathed until 
again that sad, mournful, 


“Isle of beauty, fare thee well!” 


trembled and died away upon the eveningair. It was too much for 
me ; I found myself obliged to retire to my room, where I might, 
unobserved, weep over the remembrance of that dear island home 1 
had left. I have listened to the notes of earth’s famed singers, I have 
drank in soul-melting strains from opera and concert-room—but 
never, never, did music seem like that simple song. I could have 
fallen at the feet of her who sangit. Dear little Nellie J.! From 
that hour I loved you. Your gentle spirit seemed to come to 
mine with raore than sisterly greeting in those plaintive tones. And 
we became friends. We may never meet again. Nellie sought her 
own sunny isle; I came to this new home of mine: but we are 
friends still. 
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One day I was enjoying the cool air on deck, when I was startled 
by a shrill voice at my elbow, asking— 

‘€ Be yew in the fust cabin ?” 

Looking up, I saw a little, sharp-featured, slovenly looking wo- 
man, holding by the hand a little boy, four or five years of age, the 
exact counterpart of his mother, only he was uncommonly fat Jooking, 
and had a pair of eyes which made the word “ cat” rise involuntarily 
to one’s lips. The young gentleman was trying, by sundry kicks and 
yells, to attract his mother’s attention, but she, all unheeding, again 
repeated her question. I regarded her coolly a moment and turned 
away with a single word, which I hoped would dismiss her: b t it 
only served to arouse a fresh outbreak. 

“« Well, now, I dew declare ! it’s tew bad! Everybody as is any- 
body, but me, could git a fust cabin passage, but here I and this 
little innercent child here, must be cooped up in that horrid place 
below! I never was used to sich things now; I never was. I’ve 
lived at Saratoga Springs, and had everything I wanted, and my lit- 
tle boy, here, he can’t get along without his playthings. I used to 
get him everything he cried for ; maybe you’ve heerd him grieve.” 

Here the little innocent set up such a “grieving” that I felt 
strongly inclined to chcke him. 

**T b’leeve I didn’t tell you how I came to be in the second cabin,” 
again broke forth the lady. ‘‘I didn’t git into New York till all the 
fust cabin tickets was sold.” « 

“Excuse me, madam,” said I, rising. I could endure such a tirade 
no longer, and sought refuge in my own room. 

After, a pleasant trip of eleven days, including one day at King- 
ston, we arrived at Aspenwall. After a delay of about an hour, we 
crossed the isthmus, the ride on the railroad making an agreeable 
contrast to the sea voyage. We arrived at Panama without acci- 
dent, and were immediately hurried on board the miserable old hulk, 
dignified by the name of “steam ferry boat,” which, by the time the 
passengers were all on board, seemed ready to deposit its burden in 
the sea. “T'was impossible to gain a firm foothold, much less find a 
seat, so there we stood, closely packed, like so many slaves or beasts 
being sent to market. The steerage passengers having been put on 
board, first took possession of all the seats, which they retained with 
a defiant look, and not a few words of exultation at the advantage 
they had gained. 

I remember one wretched-looking creature, by whose side I had 
the misfortune to be placed, who constantly annoyed me, by giving 
me a rude push, whenever I happened to come in contact with an 
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old band-box which she carried. At first I pitied the poor creature : 
but soon her insolence found vent in words, as she again pushed me 
aside, exclaiming— 

**Qh! you cabin passengers think yer everybody, don’t yer? But 
we've got the best of it this time, any how! Don’t you wish you 
could sit down ?” 

Here Lizzie D., with characteristic abruptness, turned to the inso- 
lent speaker, with— 

“There, madam, that is the last and only thing of the kind you 
are allowed to speak here. Now, you understand what I say !” 

The woman caught the sparkle of Lizzie’s eyes, and the deter- 
mined look on her face, and wisely kept silent during the remainder 
of that tedious trip to the steamer. To me it seemed like many 
hours. When we were really on board the commodious Jolm L. 
Stevens, we could scarcely restrain our joy at having plenty of “‘ elbow 
room.” After all the confusion of exchanging steamers was over, 
the state-room appropriated, and other arrangements completed, 
we again proceeded as quietly asat first. My companion was Mrs. W., 
whose lady-like manners and thoughtful kindness towards myself, will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Mrs. R. had a world of trouble because she had only “ a common 
state-room, like any common passenger. It was really a shame that 
she, the wife of , could not have the bridal-chamber!” But 
Mr. 8. and his beautiful young bride quietly retained the coveted 
room, and Mrs. R. had to submit like any “common passenger” to 
her narrow berth. 

It is amusing as well as disgusting to observe what means some 
vain creatures take to gain attention and admiration. There was Mrs, 
B., who met the ship’s surgeon, Dr. §., one day, with a request that 
he would prescribe for her fingers, which she said had been badly 
hurt in closing the door. The doctor, after examining the delicate 
little hand, and finding no bones broken, nor serious bruises, merely 
replied, ‘‘ Well, madam, come to my room and I will give you some- 
thing to bathe it in” Oh! what a flush of indignation overspread 
the lady’s face! She deigned no reply but swept angrily away from 
Dr. 8., who stood petrified with astonishment at her singular con- 
duct. Soon after word came from the captain that Mrs. B. had en- 
tered a complaint against the doctor for insult in asking her to come 
to his room. Poor Mrs. B.! her plan for captivating the gentle- 
manly doctor had failed, and this was her revenge ! 

The woman from ‘‘ Saratogy” was constantly annoying me with her 
disagreeable presence. I shall never forget—one evening, after the 
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company had been applauding the performance of a wagnificent opera 
singer, a sharp voice at my elbow exclaimed— 

‘Well, for my part, I can’t see no beauty in sich screechins. [I 
like somethin’ folks can understand—somethin’ sensible ; and I guess 
I’ll sing a song fittin’ the occasion.” After several attempts at clear- 
ing her throat, she burst forth— 


“Oh, Californy, you’re the land for me, 
I’m bound to Californy, my true love for to see.” 


What a scream was that! Before the first verse was completed, 
the company began to move off in an opposite direction to save their 
ears and tempers. 

The days passed on until there remained but two 0 or three before 
thel¥ime for reaching San Francisco, It was the day of rest, the last 
we were to spend on board ; but there was nothing to remind one of 
the holiness of that day. The gay laugh, the merry song or jest, 
went round as usual, but to me the air seemed full of sacred music. 
I leaned back in my seat, closed my eyes, and fancied I could hear 
the chiming of the old church bells at home ; to my ear was borne 
the swelling notes of a grand old anthem and family hymn. I was 
sitting in the family pew, with father, mother, brothers and sister, 
and our voices all blended together in the worship. When I un- 
closed my eyes, the vision fled, and I knew that thousands of miles 
lay between me and that dear place, and that I was hastening to- 
wards a new, untried home. 

For the first time anxious thoughts and dim forebodings filled my 
mind. The sun had gone down. I had watched the last red gleam 
as it faded and died away. Great masses of black clouds began to 
assume terrible threatening forms, where an hour before was light 
and glory ; the water beneath seemed the image of despair, of un- 
fathomable night ; the splashing of the water was to me the sound 
of treacherous voices ; and weird shapes peered up from the depths 
beneath. I gazed long, and asked: ‘‘ Is this then, an image of life ? 
Will all its brightness 1 and glory thus fade, grow dark, unlovely, and 
finally sink into gloom and despair ?” I looked up, and there above 
the densest cloud was one star shining, casting a line of light upon 
the deep waters. And its rays stopped not there, but penetrated to 
my soul, making light and beauty where had been cloud and dark- 
ness. I thought of the ever-watchful Father above ; of the assur- 
ance, ‘Lo I am with thee, even to the end.” I felt that He was 
near, and every doubt fled away. 

The last night on board some of the gentlemen determined to cele- 
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brate by a “grand spree.” There was Judge ——, (whose reading of 
** Childe Harold,” the evening before, had so entranced his hearers,) 
calling in half-tipsy tones to the elegant Mr. , to “come and 
have one more drink.” It proved one glass too many, for, awhile 
afterwards, one of the gentlemen, in passing round the saloon, fell to 
the floor and was carried to his state-room, Alas, for poor human 
nature! Morning soon came, and with it the first glimpse of San 
Francisco. I will not attempt to describe the emotions with which 
I gazed upon this city. As soon as the steamer touched the wharf 
commenced those joyful meetings, inquiries after absent friends, and 
all the confusion which usually attends the arrival of a steamer. 

An hour had passed ; nearly all my acquaintances had left.yet 
still I stood alone. I do not know why it was that I felt nell: 
anxiety nor fear ; but I was ascalm as if surrounded by old friends. 
I stood at the entrance of the saloon, looking out on the wharf, when 
a light hand was laid on my shoulder, and a voice I well knew, 
whispered, “‘ Mary!” I was at home. 
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BY MYRA MEADOWS, 


Hast ever known a mother’s love, 
That gift of priceless worth— 

Pure emanation from above, 
Without the dross of earth ? 


Hast ever felt a father’s care, 
In all its noble pride, 

As he thy joys and griefs would share, 
Whatever might betide ? 


A sister’s fond affection too— 
So gen’rous, pure and free— 

A brother’s friendship—manly, true ; 
Have these e’er beamed on thee ? 


And dost thou still these jewels rare 
In all their glow retain ? 

Then guard them with a miser’s care, 
That they may fired remain. 


Let net one note of discord jar 
The chords of social love; 

But swell the tones aloud and far, 
They'll find response—above, 
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BY SARA TYBOLL. 


“Tat boy was the bane of my life in‘ my courting days,” said 
Aunt Polly, as Alderman Blakey rolled past the door in his comfort- 
able gig, with his fat face shining out from his Kossuth hat, and his 
merry eyes twinkling a “‘ how d’ye do” to our little group in the cot- 

porch, 
e called him ‘ Chub,’” continued she, “ ‘ for short,’ as the Yan- 
kees say.” 

It had its significance every way. His real name is ‘ Samuel,” 
but I can vouch for it, he was little like his prophetical namesake, 
in his younger years, despite his mother’s reiteration that “ her Sam- 
my had been blest from his very birth,” 

For my part I was often tempted to use the language of poor 
** Joe,” in Dickens’ “ Bleakhouse,” and say, “‘I should think he was 
to’thered, myself.” 

“Chub” is my first cousin, you must know, girls, and he lived up 
by the old mill where Uncle Ben Mowry’s house stands now. 

‘‘ Chub’s” father and my mother were own brother and sister, and 
Aunt Blakey having no daughters, and my mother being possessed 
of eight, Uncle Blakey laid claim to one of us. 

I had always lived more at the house by the mill-side than at my 
real home, and nothing was needed to give my uncle and aunt a 
feeling of possession, but, to transfer my trunk from under my father’s 
roof, 

I was fourteen and “Chub” was eight when this permanent ar- 
rangement was made, and as the boy had never a sister, and I never 
a brother, we were for awhile greatly delighted with the relationship. 

At that age fun was the ne plus ultra with us both, and Chub was 
brimful and running over with mischief and merriment the whole 
time, so that the day was one round of laughter and frolic. 

Aunt Blakey used to pretend to look grave when the parson came, 
and was made the subject of the youngster’s irreverent jests; but 
Chub had such a comical way of getting innocently out of a scrape, 
that the corners of his mother’s mouth would draw irresistibly, and 
the urchin would gather encouragement for a fresh onslaught. 

I remember one day we had invited Rev. & Mrs. to a nice little 
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dinner provided with unwonted care on account of Judge Petit from 
the city, who occasionally honored my uncle with a few days sojourn 
under our roof. 

The courses were very fine, and everybody did full justice to Aunt 
Blakey’s skill. 

When we came to dessert, the principal dish was a smoking hot 
batter pudding to be eaten with. cream sauce, and aunt had ordered 
it to be kept closely covered until ready to serve. 

Chub had been missing from table a minute before Ann came in 
with the famous platter, but he had returned to his accustomed seat 
by my side, and as the servant put the dish in front of my aunt, he 
gave me such a terrible pinch that I was forced to cry out _ 
pain. 

I was diverted in a moment, however, by pleasant anticipations, 
as Aunt Blakey said in an exultant tone— 

*“*T have a dish to offer you, Mrs. Groter, upon which I particu- 
larly pride myself.” 

“‘Me-ew, me-e-ew,” came plaintively from the poor victim of 
Chub’s cruelty, as the servant removed the cover, displaying to the 
astonished gaze of the company my favorite ‘‘ Pinky,” her feet firmly 
tied to prevent her escape from her miserable prison. 

Taking advantage of the consternation, the boy vanished, and in 
a moment stood demurely by his mother’s side with the veritable 
pudding, all the better for this trifling episode, though the Judge 
looked as if he expected some day not far distant to sentence the 

rogue to the gallows. 

T was just sixteen when the incorrigible scapegrace began to annoy 
me with his pranks, “ 

Hitherto I had no especial dignity to support ; but now Mr. Jacob 
Paddelford—we call him Paddelford latterly—was marked in his 
attentions to me, and I was just at an age to assume certain airs and 
graces, which Chub could see did not naturally belong to me, and for 
which he frequently punished me. 

Jacob was city bred, and was full of flummery, haying always 
prided himself more upon his money than his brains. 

By such chaff silly girls are too often caught, and Jacob flutttered 
around me, with his lustrous broadcloth, and his cumbrous watch- 
guard, and glistening diamonds, until I really thought myself in love 
with a man. 

Chub took offence at him, however, from the very beginning, and 
many @ chalk mark disfigured his coat, and many a burr found its ii 
way into his hat and pockets, without suspicion of the real criminal." 
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We were going to a party one evening, and Jacob had asked me to 
wear a red rose in-my hair if I meant to favor his suit. 

Of course I complied, and sat impatiently awaiting his coming, 
with the partially blown flower conspicuously arranged in my light- 
brown hair. 

Chub had been uncommonly affectionate, hanging around me, and 
using many an endearing epithet, as well as many an admiring ex- 
clamation. 

I confess, so satisfied was I with myself, so full of vain and foolish 
conceits, that I had scarcely the consciousness of Chub’s presence, 
until an ejaculation from Mr. Paddelford, who merely looked in at 
ie and then hastily turned towards the village depot, made 

are that something had gone amiss. 

Chub ran off, frightened for once at his mischief, as I looked into 
the mirror, and burst into a passion of angry tears. 

The rascal had heard Jacob’s request, and had slily substituted a 
small sunflower for the emblem of love which I thought so secure in 
my hair. 

“Well, I don’t think Chub wrought you much harm by that deed, 
wife, though maybe ’tisn’t I that should say it,” interrupted Uncle 
Timothy, a whole-souled, honest, noble creature, who was soundly 
sleeping, we thought, with his chair tilted against a pillar of the 
porch. 

“True, Timothy,” responded the good wife, her soul in her words, 
““T might have had more tinsel with Jacob, but I should have miss- 
ed the real gold—I don’t lay anything up against Chub, least of all 
that trick, which cheated me into a good husband !” 

Just atethis crisis the fat Alderman rolled past the door again on 
his way back to the city, halting a minute to ask— 

** How about that sunflower, Polly ?” 

And Aunt Polly answered with a merry laugh— 

** All right—exactly as I would have it, dear Chub !” 





WE cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too humbly of our- 
selves. When we see the martyr? to virtue, subject as he is to the 
infirmities of a man, yet suffering the tortures of a demon, and bear- 
ing them with the magnanimity of a god, do we not. behold a heroism 
that angels may indeed surpass, but which they cannot imitate, and 
must admire ! 
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OLD LISSETTA. 


BY F, I. BURGE SMITH. 


Otp Lissetta, weird and ugly, 
With a wart npon her chin, 

And the black moles thickly scattered 
O’er her brown and.wrinkled skin 


Sitteth down beside her spindle, 
For a moment’s quiet ease, 

With her shrivelled, bony fingers 
Folded idly on her knees. 


On the Linden by the window, 
Bobbie trills his sweetest song, 
While the leaflets dance and flutter 

To the music, all day long. 


Something dream-like in the breezes ; 
Something in the Robin’s strain, 
Carries old Lissetta roving 
Towards her early youth again. 


Once more fair and blithe and winsome, 
With the love-light in her eye, 

And her lip and cheek encarmined 
With the rose’s beauteous dye, 


Is Lissetta by the brook-side 
Where the silvery waters flow, 

And one bending gently o’er her 
Speaks in accents soft and low. 


On her raptured ear there floateth 
Tones of sweetest melody, 
“ Give to me thine heart, beloved, 
I would die, would die for thee !” 
* * * * * 
Morn is waning, old Lissetta, 
Morn is waning—noontide nigh, 
Gudeman and the child will be here 
For the dinner by and by. 


Ne’er a word Lissetta heedeth, 
Better than a morsel choice, 

Is the youth-renewing slumber, 
Is the love-renewing voice. 


O’er the cool and pleasant green-sward 
Lightly trip the tiny feet, 

While a larger step is tramping 
Close beside, with heavy beat. 


P 





JANET’S PALACE, 


Halting by the lowly cottage, 
Stand two figures in the sun; 

One is old, and worn and feeble, 
Young, and fresh, and cheery, one, 


Little golden headed Lily, 
Peeping through the open door, 
Sees the rays of burnished splendor 
Falling slantwise on the floor ; 


Hears the clock tick in the corner, 
Notes the kitten’s measured purr, 
Marvels that the dear good grandame 
Looks not forth to welcome her, 


With a smile of proudest pleasure 
Lighting up his visage old, 

Gudeman stands, his toil-grimed fingers 
Nestling in the curls of gold. 


Pushing softly on the panel, 
Lily gives another peep; 

Not a sound from old Lissetta. 
“ Surely grandame is asleep !” 


O’er her eyes the lids are drooping ; 
Lowly bowed is her grey head, 

And Lissetta dreameth sweetly, 
Though they say, ‘‘ Lissetta’s dead !” 


Wanders she by living streamlets, 
Clothed with immortality, 

Rapt by Love’s divinest accents, 
“* I have died, have died for thee!” 





oo 
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JANET’S PALACE, 


BY IRENE, 


A tixy cot beneath the sheltering trees, 

With roses trained about, and clinging vines 
O’erclustering, and God’s untainted air 
Sweeping through open casements, and the song 
Of a wild nature breathing rapturously, 

And the glad sunlight through the verdant rifts 
Falling in ever beauteous diamond gleams, 

Ab! who shall say “Janet is not a queen !” 

Her king beside her sits; a crown of love 
Sparkles on either brow ; the radiant light 
Circling the little Prince who clambers up 

To the bright throne and stretches earnestly 

His dimpled hands to clasp both king and queen. 





ONLY SLEEPING. . 


BY MINNIE F. BEAVERS, 


“ But I would not have ye to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep ; 
that ye sorrow not, even as those which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
died, and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 


THE great, invisible presence of the death angel, is in the world. 
There are many graves scattered in each sacred burial ground: and 
white tombstones tell us, that the infant babe, the fair young child, 
the promising youth, the lovely maiden, the noble man, the middle- 
aged and aged, have fallen asleep :—the sleep from which no voice 
of earth may ever awaken them. Daily are beautiful smiles fading 
away, into the darkness of the grave, and mourners weeping sorrow- 
fully at the brida] of death. Musical voices grow still, and loving 
hearts cold. White arms are folded over snowy bosoms; crimson 
lips grow pale, and lustrous eyes close upon this bright world— 
and forever. 

Yes, the solemn presence of the death angel is in the world ; and 
over every home threshold, which his shadowy footsteps pass, some 
shrouded loved one is borne out to the deep stillness of the grave. 
Loved ones are sleeping—sleeping to wake no more on earth; and 
their loved ones left, go crying along life’s lonesome way: crying for 
the love-clasp of the dear hands, for the love-looks of the deep eyes, 
for the loving fold of the dear arms, and the sweet music of the 
familiar foot steps, that come again in this world—nevermore, 
nevermore. 

Oh, is there no blessed goal in the great Beyond, where the lost on 
earth may all be found again? Some where on the other side of 
death's solemn river, will not the sun of life, setting here, in “‘ the 
valley and shadow of death,” rise there, in glory and immortality ? 


Is there no hope, sweet hope for the soul, 
Reaching out to the dim unknown, 

For some blest land, some better home, 
O’er whose heights no dark clouds roll? 


Yes, we believe there is. The beautiful and glorious faith of the 
Christian, is not a delusion, an enthusiastic dream. They know, 
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and feel, that all of them “‘ which sleep in Jesus, will God bring 
with Him,” in the great awakening from the dead. They know 
their sainted ones are gone— 


——‘ Gone from the dreamy land, 
Gone from storm let loose on every hill, 
Lured by the sweet persuasion of a hand, 
Which leads them somewhere, in the distance still.” 


Many sweet visions of once mortal, flash up before us, who are 
now sleeping. We remember Catharine, the high-browed, intellec- 
tual school-mate, of a few years ago. Just as she budded into 
womanhood, disease smote her young form, and she slept, while yet 
earth seemed a home of beauty, and “ human bosoms homes of truth.” 
A little while ere she left us, her dark, lustrous eyes were sealed to 
the world ; but she always knew my voice, and smiled at the coming 
of my footsteps ; and with a spiritual vision, perchance she saw the 
holy land, and all its blest inhabitants : where all see 


** Rich visions of imperishable things.” 


The first flowers of the last spring-time, had just began to 
blossom, when the death angel bade the pure spirit of another dear 
school-mate to the land of joy. 


There was but a day between the length of our lives, 
And but a few weeks between each bridal eve. 

Her years and mine, numbered one score and one, in the 
Last beautiful May-month—she has left me,—is sleeping. 


I see her still, as I saw her last, the bloom of youth and health upon 
her cheek. She was coming, she said, to gladden my quiet country 
home a few days, with her presence. Friends told me in a few 
weeks how she suffered, and how she died. A little lamb was given 
to the earthly fold, and the young, pure mother taken to the heavenly. 
But a little while before she died, she called her husband’s name. 
Her eyes were so lustrous and bright ; and in that voice which was 
always so low and sweet, she said: ‘Dear husband, of all whom 
I have ever met on earth, you to me have been the dearest, and most 
beautiful: but we must part. I laid awake all last night—I could 
not sleep. I saw the river I have to cross,—it was deep, and dark, 
and wide ; but I’m not afraid to go. I thought I saw mother on 
the other side. I must have seen her beckoning me to come.” 


Twas the long-sainted mother, hovering near her child. 


Even when Lucy had knelt at the altar of prayer, in lowly peni- 
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tence, and arisen in triumphant rejoicing, amid her songs of praise 
to the greater and more precious name, she murmured another. 
“‘ My mother, oh, my mother,” fell from the lips of the young be- 
liever. Who shall tell but what the sainted mother was one of the 
guardian spirits, sent forth to minister unto this child, who was to 
be “an heir of salvation.” The noble Christian father came and 
stood by his dying one ; and though yo cry or moan escaped his lips, 
yet his sufferings could be read in his tear-dimmed eyes, and the 
trembling of his strong frame. Thus had Lucy’s mother died ; and 
all the thrilling memories of that hour, came thronging around him. 
Lucy was so much like his dead wife. The two lustrous eyes that 
looked into his, so calmly and peacefully, were wonderfully like the 
ones long closed in sleep ; and Lucy’s voice was so much like the 
voice that had asked him so sweetly, long years before, to sing for 
her one of the “ sweet songs of Zion ;” that she felt very near heaven, 
and would like to hear him sing once more, and carry the memory of 
it with her into the new Jerusalem. He had sat down by her bed- 
side, and sung a sweet hymn, and then knelt down and prayed, and 
thus the wife of his youth passed away. He laid the dead babe on 
her bosom, which had cost the mother’s precious life, and buried 
them in one grave, and with them, oh, how much of light and joy ! 

The strong man bent over this only daughter left of that sainted 
mother, and the yearning desire of his heart broke forth into words : 
“Lucy, do you love your Saviour, and are you willing to go to 
Him ?” There was a sweet smile of peace and content, a low whis- 
pered .“ yes,” and the Christian father was satisfied. She soon grew 
delirious, and her suffering was great, ‘‘ but the bitterness of death 
was soon passed,” and she too fell asleep. I shall see thee no more, 
dear Lucy, no more on earth; but in the glorious heaven, where I 
believe thy pure spirit is dwelling, and to which I trust my steps 
are tending, I hope to meet thee—meet thee again. 

A myriad throng of sweet, fair children, have also paused in their 
brief pilgrimage, and passed fearlessly down through the dim vale of 
death, to the glory of heaven. Ere the flowers have faded in their 
life-path—ere their snowy brows have been shadowed by sin, or 
their tiny hearts tasted of grief, God has suffered them to come to 
Him, and be angel-taught of the sweet mysteries of immortality. 
I knew one,—a sweet cherub-boy, the youngest born, and pet of a 
household. I heard that he was dying, and my coming to the house 
of sorrow and the death-angel’s was almost simultaneous. He was 
dying with the croup, and I heard his hard and heavy breathing as 
I entered, The fond mother was prostrated by suffering, and the 
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father, a physician, watched by his darling ; but his love and skill 
were of no avail. The mother, at first, was unwilling to give up her 
treasure, but the bitter agony of the little one compelled her at 
last to submit. She arose from her couch, tottered to the low bed 
on which he lay, and knelt down, ‘ Why,” she murmurously cried, 
“why must he suffer so, when he never sinned ? Oh, God! take 
him to thyself.” She passed from the bed-side, and her husband 
drew near. He felt the feeble pulse, and looked earnestly into the 
face of childish beauty. At that moment, the dark, lustrous eyes 
opened wide, and were lifted pleadingly to his own. One soft white 
arm was raised quickly: one little struggle, and Charley slept. 
The father’s head bowed for a moment over his dead boy, and then 
there came a little band of mourners weeping piteously. Then 
those young brothers went io their mother. I heard her telling 
them of the heaven where Charley had gone, and that they should 
see him again if they were only good. In the still winter night, we 
fashioned snowy garments for little Charley, who had known only 
of life’s spring time ; but when we went to clothe that sweet form 
with the snowy shroud, we started back! a glorious smile wreathed 
the sweet face of the dead child. 


We heard not the rustling of angels’ wings, 

We heard not the song which the seraph sings, 

But we thought by that smile they were hovering nigh, 
To waft his spirit beyond the sky. 


The world was crowned with its autumnal glory, when the reaper 
came again, through the fading flowers, after the sweetest ‘bud in 
our little village. Wail after wail of anguish floated to my ears, 
and I passed to the house of mourning. Oh, how beautiful! how 
beautiful the vision that met my gaze! The tiny form I saw, had 
not been wasted by suffering, but was round and full, as in life and 
health. The starry eyes were only partly closed, and the damp 
golden ringlets clustered in sweet confusion around a childish face 
of marvellous beauty. One round white arm was laid upon the 
snowy bosom, and the other, at the beautiful one’s side. We ar- 
rayed that sweet child of wondrous loveliness in a robe of white, and 
laid it in a tiny coffin, thinking it too bright and glorious to be lost 
to mortal vision, It was only the Sabbath before, its little feet had 
trod in Christ’s earthly temple ; but they had gone to walk the shores 
which echo to the tread of angel footsteps. God knew what was 
best : he took the young father’s idol that he might follow. He 
has clasped the hand of his Christian wife since, to walk with her 
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here in the spirit of love and faith, and in the eternity to come, I 
severed one of little Maggie’s golden ringlets also ; and those two 
curls are precious mementoes of the two sweet childfen long since 
angels. 


They are all, they are all that is left me now, 
Of the dream-like beauty of each sweet brow : 
And ye know not what sweet mystic spell, 
Twines in each curl :—for I cannot tell! 


A few more lines in the sweet remembrance of another “ who 
sleeps in Jesus,” and I shall be done. When the world was beautiful 
in its last June glory, Mary H passed from earthly sight. She had 
been a child of suffering and poverty for years. A dreadful scrofu- 
 lowgadisease smote her young form, even in childhood ; and in her 
last sickness, a)l that was still familiar and beautiful in her young 
face, was the liquid black eyes and the pale high brow, above which 
the brown hair parted. All those sweet joys which fill to the brim the 
cup of earthly happiness, were denied her. She could not mingle in 
the throng of the youthful and joyous. No lover's thrilling tones 
would ever fall upon her ear; no husband’s words of tenderness ; 
but all the beautiful love-dreams of her woman’s heart had to be 
suppressed. That she suffered, not only bodily but mentally, I do 
not doubt; and none saw the wild soul-struggle, but He who 
chastens and purifies the spirit, that it may be fitted to dwell i in 
His presence, where is fullness of Joy. 

“Set your affections on things in heaven, and you shall be rich 
when this world is in flames” ® © our minister had said at the 
close of his sermon one bright Sabbath day. The words were still 
ringing in my ears, when I entered the lowly home wherein Mary 
lay on her death bed. She smiled and spoke in a faint whisper at 
first, but soon her dark eyes brightened, and her voice became au- 
dible. ‘I’m so happy,” she said, “so happy, and almost home. I 
shall not be disfigured in heaven by disease, but shall be beautiful 
as an angel, with a white robe on my form, a crown of life on my 
head, and a harp in my hand. You must come too, Oh, I know 
you will, and when I see you, I will waft you a welcome.” Sweetly, 
solemnly, fell the enchanting words that thrilled my soul ; and as 
I passed from the room, her voice floated after me in its last earthly 
music, in these words of sublime trust: “I fear no evil, for God 
is with me: His rod and staff comfort. me, and He will go with me 
through the dim valley and shadow of death.” I went again, her 
eyes were closed : she had folded her bands upon her bosom herself, 
and worn and weary, and yet with a soul of triumph, she was wait- 
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ing for the enchanting words, “Come ye blessed of my Father.” 
In a few moments, just in the hour of the beautiful June sunset, 
without a sigh or struggle, she fell asleep in Jesus :—‘ Like one 
who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, and lies down to 
pleasant dreams.” 

They told me that the language of praise was on her lips to the 
last, and that her love for the dear ones she was leaving was intense, 
She plead long and earnestly with an erring brother, to meet her in 
heaven, and begged her young sisters to be pious; and then, with 
her eyes beaming with inexpressible love and yearning, she looked 
upon her mother, crying out in the fullness of her heart: ‘Oh, 
mother! would that I could take you with me, where sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” ‘ Oh,” said the stricken woman, “ this is 
the third daughter I must bury by my husband’s side, and 
soon sleep there too, I have always felt so lonely since he left me, 
and now that Mary has gone, my heart is still more degolate.”— 
I pressed a kiss upon the brow of the sainted girl ; and_ as ‘came 
home through the shadowy woods in the twilight, I thought, “ Hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, heirs of the 
kingdom he hath prepared for them that love him ?” 

Those precious ones are only sleeping ; and in the bright omega 
of that deep still sleep, them, and all “which sleep in Jesus, will 


God bring with him,” unto the eternal city in the heavens. Oh, 
like Mary’s may our spirits, dear reader, throb with triumphant joy, 


‘When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing, to slumber awhile,” 





Errscts or Soirrupz.—To be left alone in the wide world, with 
scarcely a friend—this makes the sadness which, striking its pang 
into the minds of the young and the affectionate, teaches them too 
soon to watch and interpret the spirit-signs of their own hearts, 
The solitude of the aged—when, one by one, their friends fall off, 
as fall the sere leaves from the trees in autumn—what is it to the 
overpowering sense of desolation which fills almost to breaking the 
sensitive heart of youth, when the nearest and dearest ties are sev- 
ered? Rendered callous by time and suffering, the old feel less, 
although they complain more ; the young, “ bearing a grief too deep 
for tears,” shrine in their bosoms sad memories and melancholy an- 
ticipations, which often give dark hues to their feelings in after life. 








| * 
Editor's Miscellany. 





CHEERFULNESS.—What a sunbeam in the household is that pleasant daughter whose 
soul shines cheerily in her gladsome, happy face. Flitting about with a buoyant step, 
she fulfills her daily duties, never thinking them burdensome or hard, never dreaming of 
casting off her cares upon the weary nfother, and seeking for her own youthful shoulders 
a lighter weight. Her song trills through the rooms, as the melody of the free, wild 
forest birds, and it falls soothingly upon the ear and heart of those she loves, awakening 
their souls to the earnest gushing prayer, 

“God forever bless our darling !” 


earthly pilgrimage may be to us whatever we choose to make it. It is our own 
that reflect either brightness or gloom. 








“ Tat’s right, Davie,” said Mrs. C. to the sexton who had made an extra exertion to 
equalizegthe temperature in the church. “It’s very comfortable in every part of the 
building to-dayy ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, you like temporary heat all the time, don’t you, Mrs. C.?” 





CHATEAUX EN Espacye.—We fully advocate these zrial constructions. The illusions 
of a happy dream have often as salutary an effect upon us as a living reality. 
“ Get leave to work 
In this world—’tis the best you get atall; 
For God in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction. God says, “ Sweat 
For foreheads ;” men say, ‘‘ crowns ;”and so we are 
Crowned,— 
Aye, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel, 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work; get work; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.’—Avrora Legion. 
A poor man being-asked how he expected to get his daily bread while sick and unable 
to work, replied, “I look to the place whence manna freely fell.” 
2 
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Juvenile Department. 





“ Do you always say your prayers night and morning, and ask God to take care of 
you ?” asked a lady of a little colored girl in her Sunday School class. 

“I says my prayers at night, but I takes care of myself day-times,” replied the child. 

How many of us look to God only when darkness enshrouds us ! 


A Faruer’s Description or nIs New Basy.—“ Our dear little daughter is growing 
finely, and is a great deal of company for us, She now weighs over twelve pounds, and 
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is as lively and cunning as can be. This baby is at least three-quarters Holt, and the 
other quarter “ Ben Holt,” as the village boys used to call me, and I think if she lives, 
it will take a great many thick clouds to shut out so much of the sunshine of her life, 
that her spirit not have to wear a vail to keep solemn people from saying, ‘ She's too 
tight Still we shall try to bring her up in the way she should go, and from present 
indications I trust her relatives will never have cause to be ashamed of her.” 


Have you pleasant homes, good food, warm, comfortable clothing, this cold weather, 
dear little readers? Then thank God, and pray for his blessing upon those who suffer 
need. My friend has been making porridge for a week past, for a poor sick baby in 
Gold Street. There is a mother struggling for life, with five helpless children. The fa- 
ther got drunk and ran away and left them. They had no fire, no furniture—scarcely a 
rag to cover them, and not a morsel to eat. My friend found them out and has been 
trying to help them. To-day she went with the porridge; but the dear baby had gone 
to be with God. Only the little lifeless body was left. The mother had borrowed a 
table, and pinned a sheet, that some kind neighbor gave her, around it, and dressing her 
dead baby in a white slip that my frieud carried her, had laid it upon this rude couch, 
and sat beside it crying. 

She said, ‘It isn’t for you, darling, that mother is crying. Your father left yeu, 
baby ; but God had pity on you and took you. Oh, no, it isn’t for you I’m crying; 

I shall miss you so, oh, baby! baby!” 

They hadn’t even a coffin to put’ the dead body in; and had to beg that, and the nar- 
row bed in the earth; but the little one is rich now, my children, and far beyond the 
reach of poverty or suffering, Will you not bless your heavenly Father for your bright, 
cheery homes, and for His great love towards you ? 


Axsout Poor Lity Moors. 

From Aunt Fanny. 
In a little bit of a shabby house, 
Scarcely so large as to hold a mouse, 

Lived Lily Moore. 
She had neither father, nor sister, nor brother, 
Nor earthly friend excepting her mother, 

So very poor! 


They sat them down in the early dawn, 
And sewed till the light of the sun was gone, 
For a bit to eat; 
But their fingers, wrought they never so fast, 
Could furnish only a scanty repast, ® 
Of bread and meat. 


There came a day when the cupboard was bare; 
Not even so much as a crumb was there, 
And what to do 
To get them food for their weary way, 
And keep the hunger pangs away, 
They; neither, knew. 


Then Lily knelt down in one corner and said, 

“Lord, give us this day our daily bread,” 
And the door flew wide, 

And one of God’s angels iu human guise, 

With light on his brow and love in his eyes, 
Put a loaf inside, 
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Literary Notices. ® 


“ Nisa, orn Lirz’s Caprices.”—By F, I. Burge Smith. D, Dana, Publisher. The 
proceeds to be devoted wholly to the “ Home for the Aged and Orphans,” on the “ Church 
Charity Foundation,” Kings Co., Brooklyn. An error in the title in a previous adver- 
tisement came through the publisher of the book, whosuggested that given in the maga- 
zine, and after the issue of our notice found the change to be impracticable. Agents, F. 
I. Burge Smith, 138 Duffield-St., and James A. Nichols, 268 Unien-St., Brooklyn. Price 
One Doliar. 

Recext Wortsy Pusiications.— Hopes and Fears, or Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster,” by Miss Young. ‘Our Year,” by the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
This isa juvenile. ‘The Gien Morris Stories,” by Frank Forrester; also for the little 
folks. The Alden Series, The Lu Lu Library, and the Colman Series, will attract the 


young people. 





Page for Housewives. 


“To Coox Froes.—Take the hind legs of a very young frog, skin them, wash and 
fry them in butter; or broil them.: They are as delicate as the breast of a chicken. 
Queen Elizabeth, out of compliment to her royal French suitor, the Duc d’Alengon, cher- 
ished the jeweled similitude of a frog in her bosom, in the form of a brooch.” 


Farry’s Cocoanut Puppixe.—One quart of milk, five eggs, one cup sugar, half a 
cocoanut and a little salt, Flavor with lemon and bake half an hour, 


Drop Caxz.—Five cups of flour, three of sugar, one of butter, one of cream, half a 
teaspoonful of salaratus and two eggs. Lay small muffin-rings ona baking-tin previously 
buttered, and drop your cake in each, 


“Berore my meals and after, I let myself loose from all thoughts, and now would 
forget that I ever studied; a full mind takes away the body’s appetite, no less than a full 
body makes a dull and unwieldy mind; company, discourse, recreations, are now sea- 
sonable and welcome; these prepare me for a diet not gluttonous but medicinal; the 
palate may not be pleased, but the stomach, nor that for its own sake; neither would I 
think any of these comforts worth respect in themselves, but in their use, in their end, so 
far as they may enable me to better things. If I see any dish to tempt my palate, I fear a 
serpent in that apple, and would please myself in a wilful denial ; I rise capable of more, 
not desirous ; not now immediately from my trencher to my book, but after some inter- 
mission.”—Brisnor Hatt. 














FASHIONS, 
? 


Riddlés, Conundrums, Enigmas, «&c., &e. 





He went to the woods and got it; he sat down to look for it, and because he couldn’t 
find it, he went home with it A Thorn in the foot. 
Way ought the men who prepare for laying the sewers, to be perfectly satisfied ? 
Because they always have their pick, 





In New York they will give you a quarter of a dollar in exchange for twelve and thir- 
teen cents, How much do you make by the bargain ? 


I am a word of two syllables. My first is the name of a very black bird; my second 
signifies fashion or style, and my whole is an important river. Croton, 

My two first is the king of puppies, my last the king of beasts, and my whole a simple 
flower. Dandelion. 

A tapy made a great feast, and invited numerous guests, and yet went down to sup- 
per alone. Why was this? Because none of the company oame, 





Fxshions. 


I saw 2 green merino the other day upon a very stylish young lady. The wrist and 
skirt were in one piece, skirt gored and plaited. Trimming, a bias piece of the same 
from the throat to bottom of the skirt, edged with gold cord and plaited, black velvet 
ribbon. Large jet and gilt buttons through the centre. Two small pockets made a 
pretty finish to the skirt. Sleeves puffed lengthwise of the arm, and finished with round 
cap trimmed like the skirt and pockets. 


Puffed and tight sleeves prevail. A narrow edge of black lace at the waist, is worn. 





“ Solferino,” “‘ Mauve,” and green, are the predominating colors of the season. 


Ladies are beginning, however, to have a greater regard to what is becoming, than to 
what is the prevailing mode, consequently we see more well-dressed women now-a-days 
than formerly. 

It is simply ridiculous to select delicate colors for swarthy complexions, or to envelope 
petite figures in cumbersome fabrics. 

Let each study what especially suits her style, and eschew what conduces to her ugli- 
ness, despite the fashion: 


A true lady is never conspicuous in her attire. 














NOVEL READING, 


BY REV. S. D. BURCHARD. 


The morals of a people, as well as their intellectual charac: 
ter, are affected by the literature of a people. This is truc of 
individuals and of nations. Alexander’s charaeter was mould- 
ed and shaped very much, by the constant reading of Homer. 
He is said to have carried ‘continually with him the Iliad, that 
by contemplating the life and character of Achilles, the great 
ideal hero of the poem, he might himself become truly heroic. 
Our Puritan fathers were truly brave, as well as good men, 
but they had drank in the spirit of Milton, Howe and Baxter, 
the great authors of their age and nation. 

He who said “ Let me write the ballads of a nation, and I 
care not who makes her laws,” meant to state a great princi 
ple. He meant to state, that the morals of society are more 
affected by works, which address the imagination, than by 
philosophy or legislative enactments. The young especially, 
whose passions are ardent, whose imagination is ever on the 
wing, love to dwell in an ideal world, rather than in a world 
oi reality. They crave the romantic, the strained, the startling. 
Works of fiction are eminently adapted to feed and fire this 
natural propensity. 

We have only then to multiply works of this character, and 
scatter them broad-cast over the land, and the minds of the 
young receive an effectual bias which may fit them to move in 
some ideal world, but not in this world of toil and trial, and 
moral responsibility. To do this—to make the mind robust 
and healthy—to fit moral agents for their high duties and des- 
tinies, the mind and.the moral feelings must undergo a severe 
and rigid discipline, which it is not the province of fiction to 
impart. From the multiplication of works of fiction, from their 
cheapness, from their universal diffusion, we see the danger to 
which the youth of ovr country are exposed. Indeed, we hava 
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experienced, to some extent, the fascinating power of this spe 
cies of literature; we have stood within the charmed circle. 
and our imagination has reeled beneath the intoxicating influ- 
ence. And now, that we have retreated from the enchanted 
ground, we see the danger of those over whom the sorceress 
is still weaving her spell, and breathing her incantations. May 
we not then be permitted to lift up the voice of warning—to 
speak, very briefly, of the effects upon the intellect and the 
heart, of indiscriminate novel reading ? 

That this species of excitement affects injuriously the intel- 
lectual character, there can be no doubt. All the powers of 
the mind should be duly exercised to secure a happy and har- 
monious development—the reason, the conscience, the memory, 
as well as the imagination. But it is the peculiar design of 
works of fiction, to address and stimulate to excess, this latter 
faculty. The reasoning power, which is the chief glory of 
man, is not called into exercise ; the conscience finds little or 
nothing to awaken its energies, but is rather blinded by the 
deceptive radiance shed around it; the memory is taxed in 
following the intricacies of a plot, rather than the actings of 
principle, the exaggerated development of an exciting story, 
rather than the truthful representations of incident and charac- 
ter. The exercise is consequently morbid and unhealthy.— 


The harmony of the mind, by such a. process, is destroyed, 
and the imagination is left to travel wildly and without re- 
straint over a false and fairy land. A love for the excitement 
o: romance imparts a disrelish for works of a positive and 
practical utility. Science, philosophy, and history, are laid 


aside, as requiring too much thought and study. An habitual 
novel reader is like an epicure, who lives to eat, and does not 
eat to live, and who has no appetite for plain food, unless ac- 
companied with wines and stimulating cordials. With what 
utter disgust would he turn away from the lofty conceptions of 
a Dugald Stewart, the reasonings of a Butler, or the eloquence 
of a Bates, or a Barrows. He denounces these, as charac- 
terized by unendurable dulness and stupidity. Excitement, 
mere excitement, is the luxury of his life and the ultimatum of 
his -eading- And what has produced this mental distortion, 
this excessive and absorbing love of the fabulous, the ideal. 
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rather than th: true and the useful? There must have been 
brought to bear the arts of fascination and sorcery. The en- 
chantress who mingles the wine-cup and wreathes the dance, 
must have been with the deluded victim, béguiling him with 
the music of her blandishment, and inducing him to sacrifice 
all that is lofty and noble in mind, at the shrine of her own 
-dolatry. 

But the effects of novel reading are perhaps more marked 
npon the moral character. Most professed novel writers are, 
we believe, no great sticklers for morality. A very low stand- 
ard satisfies them. A romantic love, a reckless daring, an 
uncomplaining patience under the imaginary evils of life, fealty 
and fortitude, are among the loftiest of their delineated virtues ; 
while positive vices, such as treachery and intrigue, seduction 
and murder, are not unfrequently made the theme of eulogy. 
The pirate, the duellist, the debauchee, are often made the ad- 
mired heroes of a tale or a tragedy. The downward path to 
ruin is crowded with scenes and incidents the most enchanting 
and the most seductive. False views of life and character 
are presented. The prominent pictures or persons, in the 
ideal scene, are generally too highly colored—the lights are too 
strong—the shadows too deep—the heroes and heroines too 
brave or beautiful—the villains too interesting—the incidents 
aud exploits too unlike the average realities of life. Can such 
a representation fail to affect the interested and excited reader? 
Will not his mind receive a bias prejudicial to his highest in- 
terests? And will not the heart drink in the false sentiments 
inculeated, as the earth drinketh in the dew? If the morals 
and religion of our country are in danger from the rapid influx 
of foreign population, the dregs of European society, far greater 
is the danger from the popular literature that is flooding our 
couutry and sweeping away the high barriers of truth and vir 
tue. Every good man, every patriot, every parent, has a vital 
interest in this matter. To the sons and daughters of our land 
must soon be committed its social interests ; for the right man- 
agement and guardianship,of which, they will be miserably 
prepared by their growing familiarity with the enervating and 
depraving pictures of foreign fast.ionable licentiousness, which 
everywhere abour d in the popular literature of the day. Those 
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who live in a world of dreams and visions, who are accus: 
tomed to follow the fabulous vicissitudes—the extatic joys and 
sorrows, the romantic exploits of some fancied hero or heroine, 
will find the sober realities and duties of life quite uncongenial 
to their excited sensibilities. ‘They may have -wept over the 
sorrows of a Werter, or over some tale of imaginary suffering, 
but for hearts really crushed under the heavy burdens of life, 
they can have little or no sympathy. 

Their whole moral nature is sadly perverted, soured and 
alienated from the true ends and aims of human existence. In 
the works with which they have been familiar, their minds 
have found no true and unchanging standard of moral excel- 
lence—their passions and impulses no rightful and authorita- 
tive law,—hence their moral derangement, and indeed the de- 
basement of their entire being. While we are thus free to ex- 
press the opinion, that the fictitious literature of all ages, from 
Boccacio down to Bulwer, ‘has, in the main, exerted a perni- 
cious influence intellectually and morally upon society, we can- 
not say this of all works of the imagination. Some have ex- 
erted a decidedly moral and elevating influence, and the most 
important and wholesome truth has been conveyed under the 
garb of fictitious narrative. 

The Great Teacher himself employed allegories and para- 
bles to represent the truths of his own system. If our censure 
were unqualified, then to be consistent, we must discard the 
parables of Scripture, the Paradise Lost, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and many other works which are an ornament to our 
literature, and 23 honor to the men who wrote them. Some 
works © <..c imagination are beautiful—they are magnificent 
and above all praise. They present religion in the most 
evangelical and attractive aspect. The mind of the reader is 
carried along in an ecstacy of interest, over hallowed yet en- 
chanted ground, and is constantly impressed with a sense both 
of the power and preciousness of religion. Full of exquisite 
imagery—of noble thoughts happily expressed, and of high 
and holy principles, they will shed their bright and blessed in- 
fluence around many a fire-side, imparting courage and con- 
stancy to the weak and the wavering. 





SPIRIT UNION. 


BY S. C. MERRIGATE. 


I wil love thee as the Cloud loves— 
The soft cloud of the Summer, 

That winds its pearly arms round 
The rosy-tinted comer, 

Interwreathing till but one cloud 
Hangs dove-like ia the blue, 

And throws no shadow earthward, 
But only nectar dew ° 

For the roses blushing under,— 

And, purified from thunder, 

Floats onward with the rich light melting through. 


I will love thee as the Rays love 
That quiver down the ether, 
That, many-hued in solitude, 
Are pure white, knit together ; 
And, if the heavens darken, 
Yet faint not, to despair, 
But bend their Bow hope-shafted 
To glorify the air,— 
That do their simple duty, 
Light-warm with love and beauty, 
Not scorning any low plant anywhere. 


1 will love thee as the Sweets love, 
From dewy Rose and Lily, 
That fold together cloud-like, 
On Zephyrs riding stilly, 
Till charmed Bard and Lover, 
Drunk with the scented gales, 
Name one Sweet and another, 
Not knowing which prevails; 
The winged airs caress them, 
The hearts of all things bless them, 
So will we float in love that never fails. 





THE WINGS OF LIFE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF AGNES FRANZ-——BY MRS. ST. SIMON 


Wuen the creation of the world was finished, and man, 
wrapped in slumber, welcomed the delights of his existence, for 
the first time, in happy dreams, three glorious angels, who had 
followed the Creator to gaze upon the works of his omnipo- 
tence, approached the couch of the sleeper, hailing the T-ord of 
the new creation with feelings of love and joy. 

And as they bent over him, they were amazed at the beazty 
and the perfect form of the new-created being, and they said 
one to another: “* Truly, man stands but little lower than the 
angels, if ms soul accords with the purity and dignity of his 
outward comeliness.” 

‘¢ But still,’ said one of them, whose brow shone with a 
more earnest and lofty brightness than those of the others, 
‘“‘ but still one ornament of a resident of heaven is denied to 
the son of earth; for, behold, he is without the emblem of 
freedom, the shining pinions !” 

The angels gazed mournfully upon the sleeper, when they 
saw that it was indeed so, and they whispered sofily: « Was 
it the purpose of the Divine Architect to teach us by this, that 
the child of the dust is not yet worthy to soar freely to the jov 
ful domain of light ?” 

An eagle now rose from an adjacent bush, and cleaving the 
air with his brodd wings, disappeared in the blue heavens. 
And the angels looked after him, and began anew: “ Behold 
the bird of the mountains! Is he not freer and more highly 
favored than the lord of the earth? and will man gaze without 
envy upon the happy bird as he soars aloft to the sun ?” 

One of the angels whose face was mild as the light of 
heaven, and fair as the beams of morning, then said: “ Let us 
present ourselves before Jehovah, and pray for man, that, like 
us, he may receive the gift cf freedom, and no longer be 
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chained to earth like the beasts of the wood and the creyping 
worm.” 

“Yea, we will enter the presence of our Divine Master, and 
he wili listen to.our prayers,” said the third, raising his clear 
eyes aloft,—and the angels soared upward upon the wings of 
the morning. 

But when Jehovah had heard their prayer, his divine glance 
rested approvingly upon those fair forms of light, all glowing 
with loving care for the young and helpless child of earth. 
“Ye ask that the sonof the dust may enjoy the happy lot of 
those who dwell in -ight,” he said, ‘* but the happiness of free- 
dom lies as yet beyond the reach ofhis powers. It is the pur- 
pose of his being to prepare him for this, and the desire after 
this happiness, which is, as yet, denied him, is the tie which 
unites him‘to the world of spirits. But if you, you, who view 
the new-created one with such careful love, if you, when his 
strength is wearied, would lend him your wings, it shall be 
henceforth permitted you to lighten the lot of the mortal. De- 
scend and become his guides upon the path of life, and by 
your presence grant him a foretaste of future happiness.” 

And the angels lifted up their voices in joy, and hand in 
hand descended to earth, and alighted at the couch of the 
sleeper. With tears of happiness in their eyes, they laid their 
hands upon the bosom of the first man, as if uttering a silent 
vow: “Oh, thou, who now liest in the arms of sleep,” began 
the youngest of the angels, “ think, when upon the path of life, 
thou meetest many a hindrance, many a stone of stumbling, 
think of my words. Raise thine eyes confidently to me, and I 
will lend unto thee my wings, for the wings of Hope will waft 
thee gently over the thorns of the present moment, and bear 
thee to the fields of Light.” 

«“ And when the toils of the day weigh too heavily upon 
thee,” began the second, with mild and placid face, ‘“ come 
then to me and I will make thy burden light !—the strong, 
bold wings of Love will give thee wondrous strength, for the 
tasks and duties of this life below.” 

“And when those hours draw nigh,” said the third angel, 
with the shining form, ‘* when earthly wo, or even deserved 
misfortune, threatens to disturb the joy and happiness of thy 
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existence ; when entangled in bands which thou art unable to 
cast off, and lost in the labyrinth of life, thou dost long for help 
and rescue, repair then, Oh mortal, repair with confidence to 
me!—the hallowed wings of Faith will bea> thee beyond the 
power of earth, from night and darkness, up to the bosom ot 
the eternal, merciful Father. My heaven shall in that momeni 
be thine, and thou wilt return purified and consoled to thy 
mother earth.” 

Thus spoke the angels, and each clasped the other’s hand, 
as if in an everlasting bond. And Jehovah looked down upon 
them with love, and. appointed them the guardian angels of 
mortals. 


INCONSTANCY REPROVED. 


Ido confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to love thee 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could.speak, had power to move thee: 
But I can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


I do confess thee sweet. yet find 

Thou'rt such an unthrift of thy sweets. 
Thy favors are but like the wind, 

That kisseth every thing it meets + 
And since thou caust by more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be kissed by none. 


The morning Rose, that untouched stands, 
Armed with briars, how sweetly smells! 
But plucked and strained thro’ ruder hands, 

Her sweet no longer with her dwells. 
Her scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her one by one. 


Such fate, ere jong, will thee betide, 
When thou nast handled been awhile! 

Like sere flowers to be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh, and some will smile 

To see thy love to every one 

Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 





HIDDEN TREASURES. 


BY J. HAGEN 


Piteaim on life’s toilsome journey, 
Searching for the good and true, 

Be thou uot in haste to turn thee 
From what first offends thy view. © 


In the most unheard-of places, 
Richest treasures thou may’st find ; 

Forms that never knew the Graces, 
Have the loftiest souJs enshrined. 


Gems of price are deeply hidden, 
*Neath the rugged rocks concealed ; 
What would ne'er come forth unbidden 
To thy search may be revealed. 
While the fading flowers of pleasure, 
Spring spontaneous fiom the soil, 
Thou wilt find the harvest’s treasure, 

Yields alone to patient toil! 


Of thy trial ne’er grow weary, 
Child-like seek from all to learn; 

And in after years to cheer thee, 
Thou wilt reap a rich return. 


And it is 2 thought most cheering, 
That our labors day by day, 

Are the rugged pathway clearing, 
For those foliowing ou the way. 


Pilgrim on life’s toilsome journey, 
Searching for the good and true, 

Be then notim haste to turn thee 
From what first offends thy view. 





MORAL COURAGE. 


BY MISS S L. MARTYN. 


Courage, as | is generally understood, is that quality of 
mind, which en dles men to encounter difficulties and dangers 
without fear, or depression of spirits ; to act with firmness and 
valor, even with death pending over them. 

It is of two kinds, physical and moral. Physical courage 
enables its possessor to act fearlessly, and to perform chivalric 
aud heroic deeds, regardless of their moral character, the law 
of God, or the rights of their fellow-men. The courage dis- 
played on the battle-field is mostly of this kind, and is shared 
in common with many of the brute creation. Hyenas and 
tigers, have contended as fiercely, and have displayed as much 
physical daring m their assaults upon their foes, as did Cesar 
or Napoleon. 

Moral courage, arises frown a sense of duty; and enables 
men to conform their actions to the law of right, without re- 
spect to the evils they may draw upon themselves by so doing. 
It is the maintenance of principle, the daring to do right, under 
all circumstances, and at all hazards. That moral courage is 
superior to physical, seems hardly to need proof, inasmuch as 
all men pronounce intellectual and moral qualities, superior to 
mere animal instincts. And yet, the names that have figured 
most conspicuously on the pages of the world’s history ; that 
have gained the admiration of mankind, and have come dowu 
to us covered with imperishable renown, are names associated 
with blood and carnage. But, where in the daring exploits, 
and heroic achievements of their possessors, are we able tc 


find a solitary example of moral courage, without which, there 
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can be no true greatness of ‘soul, and nothing really sublime 
in human character, or human actions. Where, in all the 
brilliant achievements of Alexander Cesar, or Napoleon, do 
we find any regard to moral principl2, or any acknowledgment 
of moral obligation? They had courage, courage to face dan- 
ger in its must appalling forms,—courage to plan and execute 
schemes which destroyed empires ; but they had not the morl 
courage to dare to do right. Moral obligation and duty, were 
things to them unknown. They respected no right, but their 
own assumed right, to render the world tributary to their 
pleasure and renown. They knew no law but the law of 
their own will. ‘Their fellow-beings generally, they regarded 
as mere things; in the expressive language of Napoleon, as 
“food for cannon.” ‘To the same class of heroes, belong Char- 
lemagne, Frederic the Great, and a host of other military con- 
querors, renowned for their courage and daring enterprises.— 
But when measured by the true’ standard of greatness, what 
is their worth, and what are their claims to the resjxct and 
homage of mankind? They were courageous and daring. So 
is the lion of the forest ; and not only daring, but generous, for 
he seldom destroys farther than to satisfy his immediate wants ; 
which is more than can be said of most of the military chief- 
tains, whose prowess has been celebrated in history, in paint- 
ing, in poesy and song. 

One of the most brilliant examples of physical courage ever 
known, was displayed in the conduct of Napoleon at the bridge 
of Lodi. .It was regarded by himself as one’of the most daz- 
zling adventures of his life. He called it “ the terrible passage 
of the bridge of Lodi.” ; 

With three of his generals, he rushed upon the bridge, in the 
face of a tempest of fire, poured upon him from the cannon of 
the enemy. A column of his brave grenadiers followed him, 
shouting, “ Vive la Republique.” The Austrians, unable to 
withstand his resistless charge, became invo ved in inextricable 
confusion, and fled. 

This daring exploit filled all Europe with amazement, and 
has been regarded as one of the most celebrated acts of cour- 
age on record, either in ancient or modern times. But what 
was there in this bold adventure, worthy of commendation 1 
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Was there any duty performed, any obligation met, or any 
yrinciple asserted? In all this heroic daring, we search in 
vain, for any exhibition of a truly great and noble soul. How 
does this, und every other passage in the career of Napoleon, 
sink into insignificance when contrasted with the self-denying, 
and magnanimous conduct of Peter, the Emperor of Russia ; 
who, though a semi-barbarian, laid aside his crown, and all 
the luxuries of an imperial palace, and disguised as a common 
peasant, alone, and on foot, travelled through foreign lands, 
that he might teach his subjects the arts of civilization. For 
years he banished himself from his country, applying himselt 
assiduously to any trade, which he deemed important for the 
good of his people. 

This was conduct worthy of an Emperor. Here was true 
greatness of mind, true nobleness of soul. He who had been 
reared in the lap of luxury, accustomed from earliest infancy 
to the gratification of every wish, and possessed of that most 
highly prized of all earthly treasures, unlimited power, de- 
scended from his throne, and endured the hardships and _ pri- 
vations of a common laborer, that he might introduce among 
his subjects, arts and sciences, and make them a happier and 
better people. He thus laid the foundation for the greatness 
to which Russia has since attained, and rendered his name 
immortal, as a wise and good sovereign. 

Some of the noblest examples of moral courage the world 
has ever witnessed, are recorded inthe Scriptures. We there 
read of men, whom all the terrors that earth could present 
could not intimidate, or induce in a single instance to violate 
their consciences, or disobey the will of God. 

The moral heroism of the three Hebrew captives at Baby- 
lon, can find no parallel in the aunals of worldly and selfish 
men, however elevated their station, or commanding their 
genius. Nebuchadnezzar, to display his power and greatness, 
made an image of gold, to be worshipped by all nations under 
his dominion. The royal decree was issued. Heralds went 
forth into every province. All were summoned to meet on an 
appcinted day, to render homage to the idol. The high offi- 
cers of the Empire—Princes, Governors and Rulers, together 
with countless multitudes of people of every clime and lan- 
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guage, were assembled on the vast plains of Dura. All stood 
in the presence of their sovereign. Suddenly the voice of 
music met the ear of the assembled host—the mingled tones 
of the trumpet and the cornet, the fluie, the harp and the 
psaltery. At this signal all were prostrate before the idol god. 
Nebuchadnezzar, seated upon his kingly throne, gazed with 
conscious pride upon the scene before him. Not one of this 
vast assembly had dared to disobey the royal command. Who 
so mighty as Nebuchadnezzar? Who should dare to dispute 
his authority! But why leans he forward ; why lcoks he with 
anxiety afar off. Surely not one remains upright. Ah, ves; 
three of his own officers have refused to bow before the golden 
shrine. The expression of gratified pride, which a moment 
before rested on his countenance, is changed to one of anger 
anal wrath. He gazed with astonishment, seemingly expect- 
ing them to bow to the ground. Butno! they stand calm and 
undisturbed, with no fear in their hearts, save that of dishon- 
oring their God: His guard ‘instantly seize and bring them 
before the king. ‘* Who are ye, that ye donot serve my gods, 
nor worship the image which I have set up? Know ye, that 
if ye worship not, ye shall be cast that same hour into the 
midst of a buraing fiery furnace, and who shall deliver you 
out of my haud?” The reply of these young men to the 
haughty demand of the monarch, was worthy of the religion 
they professed, and will be as imperishable as the inspired 
page which contains it. ‘ We are not careful to answer thee, 
O King. Our God whom we serve, is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace, and will deliver us out of thy hand. 
But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship thine image which thou hast 
‘set up.” 


Here is an example of moral courage, which places these 
young captive Israelites as far above the heroes of the battle- 
fields, as the morally sublime in human conduct is superior to 
mere physical bravery. The command of the king was an 
invasion of the right of conscience. It was also an invasion of 
divine prerogatives. It required them to give to an idol, the 
homage due to God alone. Obedience ta this command, would 
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have been the surrender of an inalienable right, and an act o 
high treason against the divine throne. Instead, therefore, of 
seeking a refuge fromthe wrath of the king, under the plea of 
inexpediency, they boldly trampled his impious decree under 
their feet ; nor could all the terrors of the fiery furnace, cause 
them to surrender their rights, or violate their obligations. 

The same moral heroism was displayed by Daniel. uncer 
the reign of Darius; and by Peter and John, before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. 

The opening of the Christian dispensation, was an era for 
the exhibition of moral courage. Christianity gave to the 
human soul the elements of a new life. It brought it up from 
its thraldom of error and superstition, into the pure atmosphere 
of truth, when its moral powers had been cramped and smoth- 
ered for ages, and it began immediately to manifest its origital 
dignity. Reason and conscience asserted their supremacy. 
and moral courage took the place of physical daring and brute 
force. Under this new impulse, unlettered men, and timid 
maidens, who, generation after generation, had been the ob- 
sequious and subservient tools of power, became moral heroes 
and heroines. The thunder of imperial edicts, or the terrors 
of the rack and gibbet, could not intimidate them. Though 
the fires of persecution blazed around them on every side, they 
maintained their principles and performed their duties. This 
to their persecutors seemed obstinacy, but it was far from it. 
It was the action of the human soul, under the influence of 
high principle ; the display of that moral courage which 
prompts its possessor to do right—to obey God rather than 


$ 
man, leaving the consequences with Him. 
As an element of character, moral courage is essential to 
true excellence. Without it we can neither meet our obliga- 
tions to God, nor our fellow-men. Without the courage fear- 


lessly to announce the convictions of our understanding, and ta 
follow the dictates of conscience, what respect can we have 
for ourselves, or what claims can we put forth to the respect of 
others? The man who wants the courage to do right, to 
naintain privciple, though surrounded with perils, is destitute 
of virtue, and unfit for any noble enterprise. He cannot in. 
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spire the confidence of others, nor can he feel confidence in 
himself. In the day of trial, he may cowardly desert his post, 
and betray the cause which he has espoused. 

It becomes, therefore, an object of the first importance, if we 
would possess true moral excellence, or aspire to any great or 
noble achievements, that we form the habit of acting in all 
ihings, on fixed principles; that we never deviate from the 
true and right, however brilliant the seductions, or splendid 
the bribe, that would tempt us to forsake the path of honor and 


integrity. We may lose the smiles and the approbation of - 
some whose friendship we esteem desirable, but we shall se- 
cure the confidence of those whose respect is truly valuable, 
and above all, the approbation of our consciences, and the ap- 
roving smile of our final Judge. 


THE SYBIL, OR WOMAN’S TRUST. 


BY MRS. M. N. MCDONALD, 


“ Down, soothless insulter, I trust not the tale!’’ 
Campbell. 
Lirt thine eye-lids, merry girl, 
Turn thy blue orbs to the light; 
From thy cheek press back the curl, 
Falling o’er thy forehead white— 
Fate’s dark page I would unrol, 
Searching all the mystic scroll, 
What thy lot in life must be, 
Glancing through futurity, 
Maiden, thus I read to thee. 


Stay kind Sybil—art thou reading 
All that I am fain to know? 

Tell me if a bark is speeding 
Hemeward with advancing prow. 

‘Tell me, if a dark-eyed straager 

Long. too lung an ocean ranger 

Cometh from a foreign strand, 

Safely to his native land. 
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List thee, lady—this I mark, 
Traced upon the mystic scroll, 

Homeward comes the bounding bark, 
True as needle to the pole; 

But the dark-eyed stranger—ah! 

He is lingering still afar— 

Like a dream of summer day— 

Like the wind-harp’s idle !ay, 

So his love hath passed away, 


Never, dreaming Sybil—never— 
False the tale thou would’st reveal ; 
Friends may alter, ties may sever, 
But his love, no time shall steal] 
Like the polar beam above me, 
So unchanged he still doth love me, 
So unchanged his truth will be, 
Doubt I not his constancy. 


Ah! poor maiden, bright eyes gleam, 

And awaken tender fancies— 

Truth in man is but a dream, 

Framed in girlhood’s wild romances 
Round thy lover soft eyes play, 
Stealing all his heart away ; 

Think not that I wish to grieve thee, 
Deen: not that I would deceive thee, 


But alas—alas—beiieve me. 


Go—thy words are idly spoken— 
Vainly falling on mine ear: 
Sybil, see the true love token, 
As a talisman I wear. 
Pure the azure gem’s reflection, 
Emblem of undimmed atlection— 
When it changes—shall the giver 
But till then, ah! never, never! 








THE OLD MAN AND HIS LITTLE ANGEL. 


BY S&S C. MERRIGATE. 


Concluded from page 169. 


OnE morning, old Jacob sat sullenly apart in his little cabin, 
with soured face leaned on one clenched fist, his surly dog— 
a companion of his morose moods, wont to harass his neigh- 
bors’ fowls and cattle—crouching by his feet, with his red eves 
nalf open to catch the first movement of his master, while the 
ever-sounding loom beat its regular pulsation, the sole life-pulse 
of that house, almost—for it gave bread and clothes, and many 
little comforts, things whereby they lived. 

The old man’s shrill voice had rung through the neighbor- 
hood all the morning, with sharp accusations and stinging 
retorts ; flinging bitter taunts, and warding off ill-teinpered 
gibes; and now his whole spirit was tremulous with the spent 
thunder, and a savage scowl lurked under his gray hairs, like 
a tiger in its jungie. His insane daughter pinched his cheek 
with 2 provoking twist, and asked him, with real solicitude, 
but insane rudeness, 

‘¢ What’s the matter, old Hunks ?” 

He was in an ill mood to endure it, and hurled the poor 
creature with one sweep of his arm into the corner of the room, 
where she lay howling and cursing, with no notice but a look 
of bitter anguish from her mother, to whom such scenes had 
grown too familiar, and from which she had too feeble means 
to restore peace, to warrant a suspension of her toil. The rest- 
less loom only beat with a deader stroke; and the old man 
settled his knotted face on his clenched fist again. 

But the darling Minnie, who trembled always to see her 
troubled grandfather, felt her young heart of lve too strong 
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for her fears, and ran to the old man, and threw her small 
white arms about his old neck, exclaiming, 

‘Oh, grandfather, she is my mother—my poor, dear mo- 
ther; I love her and it scares me to see her so. Grand- 
mother loves me, and don’t strike her. Won't you love me, 
grandpa, and be good to my mother?” 

The litile creature put a warm kiss between the furrows of 
his brown cheek, as the old man was giving a convulsive fling 
to throw her off; but that kiss reached to the centre—and one 
hard hand relaxed, to brush a tear from his eye, while the 
other patted the cheek and smoothed the hair of the blue-eyed 
girl, as he told her, sofily, to go and sooth her mother. The 
gladdened girl saw that she had prevailed, and slipped from 
his knee, to which she had climbed, to run on her new mis- 
sion; but, by ill luck, stepped on the tail of the dog as she 
caine down, and the cross brute snapped his jaws and wounded 
her soft flesh. Now the loom stopped at her cry of distress, 
and the ready hands of her good grandmother dressed the 
wound, and her words of homely comfort soothed the frighted 
girl. 

The old man arose without a word, gave a Jow whistle, 
which the dog knew well and obeyed, and they passed sul- 
lenly forth into the fields. A neighbor, who was sore with the 
frequent gibes of old Jacob Foster, shouted as he passed, 

“Hey, Old Jake! going to kill geese, eh? Lord only 
knows which is the meanest, you or your dog!” 

A hundred venomous taunts which had the bitter edge ot 
truth to make them cutting, flashed into Jacob’s mind and 
trembled on his tongue, at this unkind greeting—taunts that 
bit through erring relatives, and personal flaws, to the tenderest 
verve of that neighbor’s bosom; but some strange purpose 
smothered them, and the old man went by in silence; a snarl 
from the dog was the only answer the mocking salute received. 
When Jacob returned to his house, the dog was not with him, 
nor was it ever seen again; but he brought in nis hand a large 
red apple, and a cluster of delicious grapes, and calling Minnie 
te his chair as he sat down, gave them to her, and she was 
happy, not in the gifis only, but in the thought that her severe 
eld grandfather was the giver. The patient weaver glancing 
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from her loom, saw it, and was inly glad, for the old man had 
taken no kind notice of the child before. 

That night the happy Minnie slept on the old man’s arm, 
and did not tremble at his rough look. Ever before, she had 
curled to her grandmother’s side, for they could not trust her 
to the care of her wild mother—and two beds were all that 
poverty allowed them. The next day, and the next, and till 
the fields were bare, Jacob went forth to harvest, for such 
men as would employ him, and brought home the silver coin, 
or silver corn, at night—a sight unwonted for many months; 
so that when coming winter, that had sent many forebodings 
to the heart of his industrious wife, shook his initial terrors 
around them, they had ceased to terrify, for bright corn covered 
the floor of the unfinished garret, new shingles patched the 
leaky roof, and boards battoned the cracks of the unfinished 
sides—for the poverty they were in would never aspire to 
clapboards, and shingles had covered but two sides of their 
cabin from the storm. 

The better part of his neighbors saw his silent improvement, 
and wondered why it was; and if they had no faith in its 
continuance, they were mute—determined to let him make 
the first assault. But many of them, heartless as he had been, 
thrust their thorny speech into his ears, and made a sharp 
conflict in his bosom between the old revenge, and the new, 
silent purpose, which that little child had planted there, or 
haply that new resurrection of some old purpose long smother- 
ed, and now raised again by the sweet influence of the artless 
Minnie. 

Many years before, as was the custom even with the gravest 
of New-Englanders, the family of Jacob Foster would furnish 
their Thanksgiving feast, and a few friends would sit at his 
board, and make a joyous oasis in the desert of the winter. 
For years they had not marked the day, or only to bemoan 


their wants, or, on the part of the spurned old man, to sneer . 


at his luckier neighbors, while the wife ate her crust in silent 
thanksgiving that it was not less. But now, Jacob, without 
any words of explanation, but the simple declaration, said, 
they would have a Thanksgiving supper, and applied himself 
to labor to procure the necessary luxuries for the occasion. 
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The old wife was glad, fot she saw some token of renewing 
peace, the hope of a happy sunset at the last, after a long and 
stormy day; and Minnie was delighted, for she had seen how 
glad the season made all the children round her, and longed 
to enjoy it as they did; and even “ Crazy Kate,” her mother, 
not now abused, saw their preparations with sympathetic joy, 
and quietly let them work on, and sometimes gave a helping 
hand, as the humble, but, for them, large preparations went 
forward. On the bright, clear morning of the promiseful day, 
old Jacob came trudging to his home, with a fat turkey, dressed 
for the oven, in his hand—the crowning glory of the great 
feast—when he met the same spiteful man who had tempted 
him to mar his new purpose oftenest of all his neighbors, and 
who indeed had most provocation to be revengeful in the 
memory of former quarrels. 

“Well, Old Jake, where’d ye steal that, eh?’’ was the firs: 
greeting he received. 

“‘] don’t steal,” replied the old man, with a little warmth 
Another’s insult checked him, as he was passing on, to make 
another reply, which brought a more cruel attack from his 
neighborhood, who began to jeer him for cowardice, and tell 
him his wife had made a Methodist of him; and even was so 
brutal as to mock him for the love of that little girl, with the 
base taunts that soonest sting low minds, ashamed of their 
virtues, so long have they been smothered. At this, the indig- 
nant old man forgot his better purpose, and, flinging down his 
fowl, reeled off a blistering catalogue of crimes and disgraces 
which clung to his neighbor’s family, with a sharp scorn, that 
turned the insulter, wincing, to his home. But the charm of 
the day was broken; the wretched old man went to his home, 
bubbling with the overflow of his passions, cursed his crazy 
daughter for her irrational demonstrations of interest in the 
preparations, scolded his meek wife for the slightest cause, 
and pushed the darling Minnie from bis knee, when she came 
to caress him. Theturkey was roasted, but it was ill done; 
the pies were worthless, thorgh he thought them very guod 
the day before; and every thing was amiss. A richer supper 
they had not spread for years—a more cheerless one they 
never tasted—and the old man went to his bed that night 
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with no blithe angel to sweeten his dreams; and his anger 
had well nigh quenched the last spark of re-kindling goodness, 
so nearly did one evil word from an unkind man put out the 
blessed hope of a soul, itself just flickering in the cold airs of 
the tomb. 

The next day, little Minnie recovered from her repulse—laid 
siege to his heart again, with caresses that would not be put 
away, and winning words of child-like love and simple-heart- 
edness; and though she found him harder to win back now 
than before, at last he yielded to her importunity of sweetness; 
and though his proud spirit gave no words to testity its kneel- 
ing, the very child knew, by the atoning kiss he gave, that she 
had come again into the soft corner of his shrivelled heart— 
and she washappy. There she kept her throne—young queen 
of gentleness—and widened her realm till it could let in all 
the neighborhood, and the world, even that cruellest scoffer, 
who had well nigh ruined the old man’s rejuvenating soul. 
He was forgiven, and forgave; and when old Jacob Foster 
bowed his gray head in death, he had no enemy, and many 
mourned, at least in sympathy, as the weeping Minnie, who 
had re-lit his heart, bent, a fair young maiden, over his grave. 





KINDNESS. 


‘“‘ The niessings which the poor and weak can scatter 
Have their own season. ‘Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d, ’twill fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 
a With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the henison of friends 
About the honor’d death bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels.” —Serjeant Tulfourd. 
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BLRNS, AND HIS MONUMENT ON THE 
OF THE DOON. 


BY MRS. 8. T~- MARTYN. 


——“ Hicn cnizro Scottish song ! 
That could’st alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page; 
And brand each vice with satir3 strong, 
Whose lines are mot'oes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage.” 


Campbell. 


Tue true poet, whatever may have been the place of his 
birth, belongs to no one age or nation. His ashes may indeed 
repose in his native soil, and those who would have neglected 
or contemned him while living, now that his apotheosis has 
been awarded, point to his monument as their proudest boast ; 
but his thoughts and feelings, the creations of his genius, and 
his imperishable fame—these are the property of mankind, 
and can neither be hoarded nor alienated by any. He speaks 
the language of universal nature, and his words find an echo 
in every human heart not yet utterly imbruted. Touched by 
the magic wand of the poet, the lowliest and most common 
subjects assume the prismatic hues of beauty, and are raised 
at once into the regions of inspiration. In his long and solitary 
communings with Nature, she speaks to him in her myriad 
tcnes of beauty, sublimity and terror, through all which the 
eoft key note of love is ever sounding in his ear, until, bur- 
thened with the heart’s wealth thus acquired, the stream 
gushes forth, and the voice of song becomes the natural outlet 
of a soul too full of sweet and strong feelings to be long 
silent. 

Among the comparatively few poets of this class, who write 
because their pent up and struggling emotions must have vent 
‘pv rhyme, and whose fount of inspiration, like the fairy’s 
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drinking cup, is ever full and ever flowing, Robert Burns 
stands pre-eminent. His sparkling and joyous verse flows 
forth spontaneously, or from the impulse of nature alone, with 
a strength, fire and passion, equalled only by its exquisite har- 
mony. Other bards woo the muse, and sometimes find her a 
coy and coquettish mistress. —To Burns she always came un- 
solicited, and showered upon him her choicest favors. He is 
the true lyric Shakspeare—second to none but the bard of 
Avon, in his “ power of exciting the most varied and discor- 
dant emotions, with such rapid transitions.” 

The poetry of Burns, though as eminently Scottish as the 
heath upon his native hills, is yet full of elements common to 
the whole human race. His themes are not changeable and 
fieeting, he seldom sings of the external manners and appear- 
ance of society, but of the human heart, with its hopes and 
fears, its joys, sorrows, and deathless aspirations. In all he 
wrote, he deals mainly with internal emotions: hence, though 
an intense nationality floats on the surface of his works, there 
is nothing in it offensive or contracted; and his “‘ Bonnie Doon,” 
or “ Auld Lang Syne,” is not sung with more true feeling by 
the maiden, as she spreads her web to bleach on the banks of 
his own beautiful Ayr, than by the hardy pioneer who toils to 
open a “clearing” in the heart of our trackless western for- 
ests. Burns is the poet of the people—he gives utterance to 
the thoughts and feelings of the million, and by them he will 
be appreciated and understood, while nature herself retains the 
power to charm. But the bard of Scotia has higher claims on 
our sympathies than any we have yet enumerated. His soul 

was full of deep, earnest devotion to the cause of freedom——of 
liberty of thought and speech; and ‘his noble song, “ a man’s 
a man for a’ that,” will be to still future generations a watch- 
word and spell against slavery. He had learned to know that 
true greatness was the free gift of heaven, ‘‘not a thing born 
in the purple,” and. that as strong and leal a heart might beat 
beneath “ hoddin’ gray,” as beneath three piled Genoa velvet. 
It was not that he scorned the great because his birth and sta- 
tion shut him out of the charmed circle of fashion, for when 
by the force of genius alone he had scaled the dizzy height, 
in| became the petted and flattered guest of the nobles and lit- 
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erati of the land, he still retained his maaly independence at 
feeling, and never for a moment sought to forget, or to leave 
the humble station which Providence hac assigned him. 

Must we turn from this bright side of the picture, and while 
our hearts thrill with grateful emotion at the name of one whose 
gems of song were the delight of our childhood, draw trom the 
friendly shadow of the grave, the imperfections, of which none 
were more deeply sensible than their unhappy subject? With- 
out this, our sketch would be not only incomplete, but might 
mislead, since some would suppose that in our opinion, the 
splendid genius of the poet atoned for his moral aberrations. 
It must be confessed by his warmest admirers, that in spite of 
the high and holy lessons taught in many of his poems—of the 
seachion and pure pathos of others, in spite even of what Cur- 
ran calls “ the sublime morality of Burns,” he is too frequently 
guilty of an indelicacy which is no less offensive to good taste, 
than revolting to moral sentiment. He violates decorum need- 
lessly, and indulges in double entendres, and scarcely hidden 
allusions, to an extent which the most tolerant must condemn. 
But a still greater fault pervades many of his poems. He 
treats holy things with the most irreverent freedom, and speaks 
of Deity with a gross and impious levity, which fills a well 
regulated mind with horror. There are besides, occasional] 
expressions of profanity in his works, which, shocking as they 
are in the warmth of conversation, become still more so, when 
* coolly sanctioned in the closet by the pen.” These deformi- 
ties, how ever, do not affect the songs of the Scottish poet, the 
great majority of which are remarkable, not only for sweetness 
and beauty, but also for purity of thought and feeling. They 
seem to Souiie the spirit of the bard in his younger < aad hap- 
pier days—while the influence of his mother, who is repre- 
sented as ‘a remarkable woman, blessed with singular equa- 
nimity of temper, with deep and constant religious feeling, and 
dearly loving a well regulated household,” was still strong 
apon him. ndoadl, i it can hardly be doubted, that the excesses 
into which he was unfortunately led in manhood, originated 
his introduction to the great world, and that ardent love for 
social enjoyment which distinguished him from his earliest 
years. His company, as a man of wonderful genius, and of 
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uncommon colloquial powers, was eagerly sought after by his 
superiors in rank and wealth, and he himself says in a letter to 
a friend—* Against this habit of hard drinking, I have again 
and again bent my resolution, and have greatly succeeded, 
Taverns I have wholly abandoned. But it is the private par- 
ties in the family way, among the hard drinking gentlemen of 
the country, that do me the mischief.” To a lady, after an 
evening spent at her too hospitable table, he writes thus: 
“‘] write you from the regions of despair, among the horrors of 
lost spirits. Here am I, laid on a bed of pitiless furze, while 
an infernal tormentor, wrinkled and cruel, called Recollection, 
with a whip of scorpions, forbids peace or rest to approach me, 
and keeps anguish eternally awake! I wish I could be rein- 
stated in the good opinion of the fair circle whom my conduct 
last night so much offended. To the men of the company I 
will make no apology. Your husband, who insisted on my 
drinking more than I chose, has no right to blame me, and the 
others were partakers of my guilt.” Poor Burns! Crushed 
to the earth with poverty aud disappointment, while his heart 
was full of the lofty aspirings of genius—sensible of his degra- 
dation, but with no kind hand to help him in his efforts to arise 
—how changed had been his lot, if the star of total abstinence 
had once risen on his darkening pathway. The child of intel- 
lect and song might then have plumed his soiled wings for a 
loftier flight, nor left the national muse to weep over the un- 
timely grave which at the early age of thirty-seven, closed 
over the debilitated frame and broken heart of her favorite son. 
3ut the glorious, life-giving principles of Temperance were 
then almost unknown, and many who after his death, did not 
hesitate falsely to brand Burns as a “ tippler,” were his boon 
companions, and urged him along the dangerous path which 
terminated for him so fatally. 

From the charge of reckless libertinism, so often brought 
against the dnaee of the poet, he can be more satisfactorily 
vindicated. Indeed, there seems little foundation for such a 
charge in his life, as given by his various biographers, aside 
from the fact of the censurable expressions in his poems to 
which we have alluded, and which may be regarded as faults 
of the age and society in which he lived, rather than as a trans 
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script of his own character. True it is, that he was an ardent 
admirer of female grace and beauty. Love first awoke the 
strains of his muse, and through life, his look would change, 
his eye grow mild, and all that was fierce or contradictory in 
his nature vanish in the presence of the gentler sex. But this 
very chivalry of nature—this devotion to female charms— 
saved him from profligacy, and that he could love well and 
truly, let his own inimitable songs, “To Mary in Heaven,” 
and “ Highland Mary” testify. The Mary there addressed 
was a dairy maid in the castle of Montgomery, who was su 
beautiful that she attracted much attention, and had many al- 
luring offers, all which she rejected for the sake of Burns, to 
whom she was attached with all the fervor of youth and inno- 
cence. Her love was fully returned, and life seemed bright 
before them, when a few weeks previous to their intended 
marriage, Mary was seized with a malignant fever, which 
hurried her to the grave, before her lover had even heard of 
her illness. He seems never to have forgotten her ; and many 
years after his marriage, on the anniversary of their parting, 
which he always observed in solitude and tears, he composed 
that beautiful address, “To Mary in Heaven.” To Jean 
Armour, the “ bonnie Jean” of many of his songs, whom he 
afterwards married, he was attached for many years, during 
which the prejudices of her father, a stern old Covenanter, 
prevented their union. When, however} Burns became fa- 
mous as a poet, and withal an Exciseman with fifty pounds a 
year, his objections gave way, and, after years of difficulty 
and separation, bonnie Jean was united to her lover, and 
proved a most affectionate and worthy companion during the 
dark and troubled period of their wedded life. 

In person, Burns was five feet ten in height, and of a form 
that indicated agility as well as strength. His high, broad 
brow, shaded by black, curling hair, expressed intellect and 
genius. His eyes were large, dark, and full of fire, but capa- 
ble of expressing the most melting softness. His features were 
well formed, and his whole face full of interest and animation. 
He died in great poverty, but free from debt, leaving behind 
him a name which will be remembered while departed worth 
and genius are esteemed among men. 
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In contemplating the melancholy history of this 


“* Poor wanderer of a stormy day,” 


while we pay a heartfelt tribute to the unrivalled powers of the 
poet, it is impossible not to lament the want of christian prin- 
ciple, that light from heaven, which would have guided. the 
man through the mazes of his short but eventful career, and 
shed around his memory that halo of moral worth which alone 
can consecrate and eternize the proudest monument of human 
intellect and genius. 


Our engraving of Burns’ Monument, which is a splendid 
specimen of art, is a copy of a large print by Forrest, from a 
picture by Auld, whose house is seen in the engraving, in the 
vicinity of the ruined kirk. The monument itself was finished 
in 1823, at an expense of two thousand pounds. It consists of 
a triangular basement, on which rises a peristyle of nine Corin- 
thian columns, thirty feet in height, supporting a cupola, sur- 
mounted by a gilttripod. The entire structure rises above 
sixty feet, is built of fine white freestone, and ‘has a chaste, 
classical appearance. It is situated on the east bank of the 
river Doon, the 


“ Bonnie Doon, where, early roamin’, 
First 1 weaved the rustic song,” 


and about half way between the old and new bridges. About 
a quarter of a mile from the * Auld brig o’ Doon” is Kirk 
Alloway, (seen in the engraving, at the left hand of the monu- 
ment,) which is so prominently brought forward in the poem of 
“Tam o’ Shanter,” and is still an object of great interest, 
though roofless and decayed. The house in which Burns was 
born, on the 25th cf February, 1759, is near by, a one story 
building, with thatched roof, and long used as an inn. The 
Auld and New Brigs, or bridges, are conspicuous features of 
the scene—the one associated with the earliest efforts of the 
poet’s muse, and the scenes of his childhood—the otner as the 
only one now much used in crossing this classic stream. The 
ceiebrated statues of Thom, ** Tam o’ Shanter”’ and “ Souter 
Johnny,” have been appropriately placed in a grotto, within 
the ground attached to the monument. 











THE PROPHET’S VISION OF WATERS. 


Ezekiel 47th. 


BY MRS. L. H, SIGOURNEY, 


He look’d,—and from the Temple-gate 
Where the bright orient glow’d,— 
Fast by the altar’s hallow’d base, 
A stream like chrystal flow’d. 


First, o’er the feet, that limpid spring 
With gentlest murmur crept, 
Then, deepening to a bolder flood 
In fearless current swept,— 


Till spreading out, a river broad, 
In strong, translucent tide, 

Those mighty waters rushing roll'd 
And foil’d the swimmer’s pride. 


Oh, vision of that holy fount !— 
Which the meek Hand that fell 
Unnerv’d, on Calvary’s fatal Cross 

Brought forth,—a living well,— 


True symbol of the Gospel’s course,— 
Didst thou that Prophet cheer,— 

Who erst on Chebar’s lonely banks 
Pour’d the pale captive’s tear 7— 


See! on those glorious banks we dwell,— 
We drink that healing tide ;— 

And like the trees Ezekiel saw 
That wondrous flood beside,— 


May we, with fresh, unfading leat 
Each changeful season dare,— 

And still the fruits of faith renew 
Till Heaven’s pure clime we share, 





Editors Miscellany. 
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Aprit,—from the Latin word Aperio, to open, probably in allusion to the season, when 
the earth opens her bosom and sends forth her riches. 

There are several memorable days in the month. The first is called “all foo?s day,” 
and is made the occasion of much merriment by many people. The twelfth is the birth- 
day of our great statesman Henry Clay. ‘The seventeenth is the anniversary of the death 
of Benjamin Franklin. The nineteenth that of the battle of Lexington. The thirtieth 
the inauguration of George Washington as the first President and John Adams first Vice- 
President of the United States. 

The tiventy-third is St. George’s day. St. George is the patron Saint of England, and 
is said to have heen born in Cappadocia of Christian parents, There isa fabulous account 
of his rescuing the King of Beyrout’s daughter from a desperate dragon, and he is repre- 
sented on the old sovereigns and five-shilling pieces in the act of slaying the dragon. 
The twenty-fifth of April is St. Mark’s day. Among other peculiar customs pertaining 
to this day, was that of blessing the corn, and also watching in the church porch on the 
eve of St. Mark’s to see the ghosts of those who should die in the following year. Han- 
del, Harvey, Shakspeare, and Cromwell were boru this month. 


Mrs. Partincton wants to know “ if the carbuncles that comes on people’s bodies is 
the same as comes on the bottom of ships ?” 

Ik told her it was barnacles on the vessels, wheteupon she went into a rhapsody over 
the boy’s superior knowledge, and took great credit to herseif for his half year’s school- 
ing in the “ accadimmy.” 





Juvenile Department. 


From Mirthful Myra for the little folks, 
Sarp naughty little Charlie May, 
“I will not go to school to-day, 
I'll cheat the folks, and run away, 
And spend the time in fun and play.” 
**Come, Charley,” called his mother dear, 
“ Bring quick your books and satchel here, 
The hour for school is very near, 
I hope you will not late appear.” 
So Charlie kissed his good mamma, 
And bade good-bye to kind papa, 
But when he left them said, “ Ha, ha, 
*Tis not this way I'm going far,” 
And when his home he could not see, 
And felt from observation free, 
He tied his satchel to a tree, 
And ran away quite full of glee. 





PAGE FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


Then o’er the fence he quick did climb, 
And meeting Jack and Johnny Prime, 
Said, ‘ Boys, now let us find Bill Hime, 
And we will have a jolly time.” 

Bill Hime they found, down on the shore, 
With half a dozen boys or more, 

All playing marbles near the door 

Of Mr. Hallam’s liquor store. 

Oh! what a place for boys so young, 
Those drunken, wicked men among, 


Where oaths are made and coarse songs sung, 
By those who bridle not the tongue! 
How grieved would Mrs, May have been 


Could she her Charlie there have seen, 
In outward semblance clean and neat, 
At heart a naughty, sinfel cheat. 





Page for Housewives. 
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ArricnoKkes.—The portion eaten is the under side of the head before the flower opens. 
The whole head is removed and bojled, the leaves laid aside, and the bottom eaten with 
asauce of butter and spices, or pe pper and salt. In England they are always boiled. 
The French and Germans boil the stalks and eat them with butter and vinegar. The 
French also gather the heads when not larger round than a dollar, and eat the lower end 
of the leaves raw, dipping them in oil, pepper and vinegar. Some persons treat them 
every way like turnips. 


“Tr is climate that suggests the quality of drinks. While the North is cunning in the 
distillation of strong liquors, the South is equally remurkable for the ingenuity with 
which cooling beverages are prepared—from the choice lemonade and orgeat to the de- 
licious chopped ice sherbet, with the orange-flower flavor.” 


Driep Apple JELLY.—Take a quarter of a peck of dried apples, wash well, and soak 
over night in two quarts of water. Boil in the same water till very soft. About a quar- 
ter of an hour before you take them up, throw in two or three sticks of cinnamon; 
strain the whole through a flannel bag, and to every pint of juice add one and a half 
pounds of loaf sugar; boil until it jellies. When nearly cold, put in ten drops of the 
fresh essence of lemon—more if you like—put it in moulds for immediate use, or in 
tumblers to put away, and when hardened paste over thick white paper. This jelly is 
exceedingly nice. 

Earty Risixe.—Dr. Wilson Philip in his “ Treatise on Indigestion,” says—‘ Although 
it is of consequence to the debilitated to go early to bed, there are few things more 
hurtful to them than remaining in it too long. Getting up an hour or two earlier often 
gives a degree of vigor which nothing else can procure. Lying late is not only hmtful 
by the relaxation it occasions, but also by occupying that part of the day when exercise 
is most beneficial.” 








